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SAMOS. 

Situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  forty-two  miles  south-west  of 
Smyrna,  the  principal  city  of  Roumania, 
is  a  little  island  so  small  that  it 
appears  only  as  a  dot  in  the  maps  of 
school  geographies.  Its  length  is  but 
twenty-seven      miles     and     its     greatest 


port  raisins,  wine,  oil  and  other  produts. 
Samos  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
ancient  philosopher,  Pythagoras  and 
the  famous  sculptor,  Theodorus.  It  was 
noted  anciently  for  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  was  built  near  its  southern  coast. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  this  edifice  now 
remains,  as  it  has  long    since    crumbled 


TEMPLE  AT  SAMOS,  ASIA  MINOR. 


width  ten  miles.      The  island  at   present      to  the  dust.     The  structure  represented  in 


has  a  population  of  a  little  over  thirty- 
six  thousand.  The  chief  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  are  farming  and  fruit- 
raising.      The  hill  sides  and  valleys    are 


the  accompanying  engraving  is  of  mod- 
ern construction,  built  by  the  Greeks 
who  occupy  the  island. 

The  people  of  Samos  are  governed  by 


very  productive  and  the  people  raise  corn      their     own     ruler,     although     they     are 
grapes,  olives  and  other    fruits,  and  ex-      obliged  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  Turkey. 
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RUSSIA. 

Shall  I  repeat  a  story  I  have 
heard  about  the  Emperor,  Alexander  II., 
of  Russia,  father  of  the  Czar  who  died 
recently?  When  he  was  a  little  prince 
of  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  one 
morning  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his 
parents,  when  his  father  remarked  that 
he  looked  very   thoughtful. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about  so 
seriously,  my  son?"  demanded  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  (whose  name  re- 
minds one  of  the  great  Crimean  War, 
which  I  dare  say  you  have  all  heard 
about). 

The  young  prince  only  shook  his 
head  and  blushed;  but  when  his  gentle 
mother  repeated  the  question,  he  an- 
swered,  in  a  tone  of  deep   conviction: 

"I  was  thinking,  mamma,  that  when 
I  become  emperor,  I  will  free  all  the 
poor  serfs.  I  do  not  think  there  ought 
to  be  any  slaves  in  Russia,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. " 

"Your  scheme  is  an  impossible  one, 
child,"  answered  his  father,  as  he  went 
on  drinking  his  coffee. 

"You  are  always  such  a  dreamer,  my 
son,"  said  his  mother,  kindly;  "but  who 
put  such  a  wild  idea  into  your  young 
head?" 

"God  Himself  put  it  into  my  head, 
mamma.  I  read  in  His  Bible  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  and  that  we  ought  to 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves;  and 
you  know,  mamma,  that  if  we  loved  our 
brothers,  we  could  never  make  slaves  of 
them,"  answered  the  young  Czarevich 
(vich  means  son;  Czarevich,  son  of 
Czar). 

No  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the 
boy's  speech;  but  when,  long  years 
after,  he  became  emperor,  one  of  the 
first  things  he  did  was  to  sign  a  ukase, 
or  deed  of  emancipation,   that    liberated 


upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  thankful 
people,  who  had  all  been  hitherto 
serfs — not  exactly  slaves,  because  their 
masters  could  not  sell  and  send  them 
away  to  other  countries;  but  they  were 
attached  to,  and  were  sold  with,  the 
land,  and  belonged  to  the  landowners, 
and  might  not  work  for  anyone  else,  or 
go  away  even  for  a  day  without  special 
permission  from  the  landowners.  If  they 
did  so,  they  could  be  beaten  like  dogs, 
with  the  heavy  knout.  And  some  of 
these  rich  nobles — for  they  had  to  be 
nobles — owned  land  on  which  40,000 
serfs  were  employed,  toiling  and  work- 
ing for  the  master's  benefit;  or  where 
so  many  were  not  required,  they  were 
allowed,  by  paying  tribute,  to  go  to  the 
great  towns  and  become  mechanics  or 
servants;  but  they  could  always  be 
recalled  at  the  will  of  their  owner;  and 
do  what  they  would,  could  never  become 
independent. 

How  changed  the  scene  is  already; 
now  very  many  of  these  men  have 
homes  of  their  own,  and  their  children 
go  to  good  government  schools,  where 
they  are  taught  many  things  that  will 
some  day  make  clever  and  useful  men 
of  them  instead  of  down-trodden,  hope- 
less, ignorant  serfs;  and  all  through  a 
little  boy's  thought,  as  I  have  been  told. 

This  precious  order  of  freedom  was 
signed  on  the  19th  of  February,  1861, 
and  it  was  read  aloud  that  same  day  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  empire.  Tne 
uew  emperor  went  himself  to  listen  to 
it  at  the  crowded  Kazan  Church,  where 
he  was  greeted  by  the  shouts,  and  tears, 
and  blessings  of  his  liberated  people; 
and  for  that  and  many  days  after,  com- 
panies of  his  now  free  subjects  paraded 
the  streets,  singing  "volyashka"  ("dar- 
ling freedom"). 

Well  might  they  sing  now.  for  they 
had  suffered  much  in  their  old    state    of 
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bondage,  when  the  masters  used  the 
terrible  Russian  knuof  on  the  backs  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  offended 
them.  It  was  a  thick  heavy  leather 
whip,  often  with  leaden  balls  fastened 
to  the  ends;  and  unless  the  poor  serf 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being 
beaten  with  it,  no  notice  was  taken. 
They  were  only  so  much  property 
destroyed;    it  was  the  master's  loss. 

The  anxious  young  emperor,  who 
wanted  very  much  to  do  good  to  his 
poorer  subjects,  without  ruining  his  rich 
ones,  had  ordered  that  all  the  working 
people  should  remain  where  they  were, 
as  free  workmen  for  the  present.  But 
a  great  many  of  the  serfs,  in  far-off 
places,  could  not  understand  this,  and 
there  were  disturbances  everywhere, 
they  thinking  that  now  they  ought  to 
wander  off  where  they  liked,  and  do  no 
work  at  all.  And  the  vexed  landowners 
called  out  that  the  country  would  be 
ruined,  as  these  ignorant  slaves  did  not 
deserve  or  know  how  to  properly  use 
their  freedom. 

Amidst  all  the  disturbance,  a  party 
of  three  hundred  of  these  serfs  came  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  asked  an  audience 
of  the  Czar,  and  he  in  no  very  pleased 
mood  admitted  them,  and  inquired 
what  it  was  they  came  for. 

They  answered  that  they  did  not 
understand  his  new  law;  they  thought 
they  were  free,  and  yet  their  masters 
required  them  still  to  work;  they  could 
make  nothing  out  of  it  at  all,  neither 
could  their  mates  at  home,  who  had 
sent  them  to  ask  the  Czar  himself  what 
his  new  ukase  meant. 

"Can  any  of  you  read?"  he  inquired 
of  the  men,  somewhat  impatiently. 
Some  could,   some  could  not. 

Those  who  could  were  ordered  to 
stand  in  a  line  opposite  to  those  who 
could    not. 


"Now,"  said  the  emperor  to  those 
ignorant  ones,  "have  my  written  orders 
been  read  to  you  or  not,  my  unreasonable 
Moujicks?" 

Oh  yes,  they  had  heard  them  read 
often  enough,  but  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  still  had  to  work;  they 
would  be  no  better  off  than  before,  as 
they  could  plainly  see. 

"Well,"  said  his  Majesty,  "it  is  all 
very  plain  to  me;  and  as  you  seem  an 
observant  set  of  men,  able  to  learn,  we 
will  see  that  it  be  made  plain  to  you; 
but  since  you  cannot  try  to  understand 
it,  those  who  can  read  shall  be  whipped, 
to  make  them  sharper,  ere  they  shall  go 
back  to  their  friends  and  try  to  teach 
them  better.  As  to  those  who  unfor- 
tunately cannot  read,  they  shall  serve 
three  years  in  the  army;  during  that 
time  they  shall  be  taught  to  read,  and 
with  their  own  eyes  to  understand  my 
orders,  and  to  do  as  I  bid  them  without, 
arguing.      Now  go!" 

This  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  how 
questions  were  answered  in  Russia,  even 
by  Alexander,  who  felt  so  kindly 
towards  his  subjects. 

But  wait — I  must  tell  you  another  story 
I  have  read  about  this  same  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

One  of  his  favorite  sons,  Prince 
Alexis,  was  serving  his  country  as  mid- 
shipman when  a  dreadful  storm  came 
on,  and  the  good  ship,  striking  against 
a  rock,  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Denmark.  Fortunately,      there      were 

three  life-boats  ready,  and  the  com- 
mander directed  the  prince  to  take 
charge  of  the  first  and  best,  which 
would  give  him  the  likeliest  chance  of 
escape.  But  this  the  royal  midshipman 
decidedly  refused  to  do,  saying,  "It 
would  ill  become  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  be  the  first  to  leave  a  sink- 
ing ship."     The  anxious  admiral  coaxed, 
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persuaded,  threatened,  stormed,  it  was 
no  use — the  young  prince  would  not 
stir,  even  though  his  officer  angrily 
threatened  to  report  him,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  for  disobedience  should  he 
ever  get  a  chance.  He  remained  hard 
at  work,  helping  others,  until  the  last 
boat  was  starting;  and  when,  after  much 
danger,  they  reached  the  land,  and  were 
once  more  in  a  place  of  safety,  the  stern 
commander  actually  did  carry  out  his 
threat,  and  the  young  man  found  him- 
self a  prisoner  until  further  orders;  the 
facts  being  telegraphed  to  the  emperor 
at  St.    Petersburg. 

This  was  the  every  way  royal  answer: 

"I  approve  the  act  of  the  admiral,  in 
placing  the  midshipman  under  arrest 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  I  bless 
my  dear  son  for  disobeying   them." 

Does  not  this  remind  you  of  a  certain 
Judge  Gascoigne  and  Prince  Henry  of 
England? 

Real  Russians — of  what  are  called  the 
Slavonic  race — are  mostly  found  in  the 
central  portions  of  Russia.  The 
peasants  are  poor  and  dirty,  and 
rather  too  fond  of  vodka;  but  intelli- 
gent and  hospitable.  Let  us  take  a 
peep  into  one  of  their  isbas,  or  "black 
rooms."  We  shall  find  them  all  very 
much  alike;  built  of  logs,  without 
chimneys  or  glass  windows,  the  cracks 
stuffed  with  moss,  the  principal  thing 
in  them  being  a  large  brick  stove  in 
which  a  bright  fire  is  kept  burning  all 
the  winter,  and  the  family  sit  round  it 
during  the  day-time;  and  the  poultry 
run  about  the  room  and  perch  where 
they  can.  At  night  the}'  wrap  their 
sheep-skin  round  them,  and  all  lie  on 
the  top  of  the  oven,  so  that  it  forms  a 
kind  of  family  bedstead,  without  sheets 
or  pillows.  During  the  short  summer 
they  lie  on  their  sheep-skins  on  the 
wooden     benches,      ranged      round      the 


walls;  feather  beds  and  mattresses  being 
luxuries  unknown^to  the  Moujick  and 
his  family,  though  he  indulges  in  a  hot 
bath  every  day. 

One  thing  we  are  sure  to  see,  even 
in  the  poorest  isbas,  and  that  is  a 
roughly  daubed  and  framed  picture  of  a 
saint  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  sticking  up 
on  the  rough  and  sooty  walls,  with  a 
lamp  hanging  before  it,  if  it  is  a  season 
for  fasting,  which  it  generally  is  for  the 
Russian  peasant;  not  only  from  meat, 
but  even  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  oil  are 
not  allowed.  They  are  very  devout 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  submis- 
sive to  their  priests,  who  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  never  think  of  dis- 
obeying or  opposing  their  orders. 

If  we  stop  at  the  door,  the  master 
will  greet  us  with  a  "God  save  thee," 
and  he  will  offer  us  the  "klek  do  sol," 
or  bread  and  salt  (the  symbol  of  food), 
lodging,  and  protection.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  "touloupa,"  a  large  garment 
formed  of  sheep-skin,  made  with  the 
woolly  side  in,  with  the  seams  all 
embroidered  with  colored  wool  in 
feather-stitch,  if  it  is  not  too  greasy  to 
be  seen. 

His  wife,  too,  looks  up  at  us.  She 
wears  a  kind  of  sleeveless  gown  and  a 
long  apron;  a  bright-hued  handkerchief 
is  tied  over  her  head. 

The  working  people,  generally,  do 
not  seem  to  trouble  much  about  the 
cold,  except  that  the  men  wear  long 
beards,  and  all  cover  their  heads, 
hands,  and  feet  with  fur,  lest  they 
should  get  frost-bitten.  They  would 
not  feel  it  at  the  time,  but  if  that  did 
happen,  and  the  part  were  not  well 
rubbed  with  snow  or  flannel,  it  would 
mortify  and  come  off:  and  yet  you  will 
sometimes  see  the  poor  women  stand 
washing  their  linen  in  holes  they  have 
cut  in  the  ice  with  a  hatchet,    and  their 
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little  children  playing  about  or  watch- 
ing them. 

But  it  does  not  do  to  sit  or  stand  in 
the  street;  for  it  has  happened  that 
when  some  grand  party  has  been  going 
on  in  a  gentleman's  house,  the  poor 
coachman  waiting  outside  has  been 
found  frozen  to  death.  To  prevent 
this,  great  fires,  made  of  trees  piled 
one  upon  another,  are  lighted  of  an 
evening  in  the  courtyard  of  the  man- 
sion, round  which  crowds  of  shivering 
people  press  for  warmth. 

One  of  the  favorite  Russian  amuse- 
ments is  swinging,  not  as  we  do  with  a 
rope  tied  to  tree  or  perhaps  to  two  tall 
posts,  but  they  erect  a  scaffold  about 
thirty  feet  high,  over  a  frozen  river;  on 
one  side  are  steps  to  ascend  to  the 
platform  on  the  top,  while  a  steep  in- 
cline on  the  opposite  side  leads  down 
again  to  the  river.  Large  blocks  of  ice 
are  laid^  on  this,  and  water  being 
thrown  over  all,  soon  freezes  them  to 
the  pace. 

All  being  ready,  each  person,  pro- 
vided with  a  small  sledge,  mounts  the 
steps  and  glides  rapidly  down  the  plain 
on  the  other  side,  laughing Jand"  enjoy- 
ing the  fun.  If  the}-  are  not  careful  to 
balance  the  sledge  properly,  they  roll 
over  on  the  ice,  and  get  made  fine  fun  of. 

Sledges  are  often  used  for  long 
journeys  through  the  frozen  snow. 
They  are  drawn  by  small,  strong  horses 
brought  from  the  steppes. 

The  whole  of  Southern  Russia,  in- 
cluding two-thirds  of  the  Crimea,  is 
composed  of  vast  treeless  plains,  called 
"steppes,"  where  weeds  and  tall  reedy 
grasses  flourish,  but  where  no  woody 
plant  is  ever  seen. 

These  steppes  are  composed  of  a 
rich,  fertile,  black  earth,  and  game  cf 
many  kinds  abound  in  places.  The 
steppes  of  the    Caspian   Sea    extend    for 


about  seven  hundred  miles — mostly  an 
immense  sand}'  level  covered  with  sea- 
shells  and  salt  ponds,  where  great  flocks 
of  birds  assemble.  Some  parts  of  them 
are  especially  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  many  nomadic 
(wandering)  tribes  are  found  leading 
an  independent  life  on  these  wide 
plains:  there  are  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
Little  Russians,  Greeks,  Kalmucks,  and 
many  others,  each  tribe  having  its  own 
fashions  and  customs. 

The  Cossacks  are  a  race  of  free  and 
independent  men,  who  pay  no  taxes  to 
government,  but  are  bound  to  perform 
certain  military  duties  instead,  provid- 
ing their  own  horses,  clothes,  and  arms 
They  are  brave  but  savage  warriors: 
some  of   Russia's  best  soldiers. 

Let  us  peep  at  the  Kalmuck  encamp- 
ment, and  at  the  kibitis,  or  felt  tents, 
of  these  wandering  shepherds;  for, 
unlike  the  Cossacks,  they  are  peaceful 
people,  almost  all  engaged  in  rearing 
cattle,  camels,  kine,  sheep,  and  above 
all,  a  breed  of  small  and  strong  horses. 
The  Russian  cavalry  is  supplied  prin- 
cipally with  horses  from  the  Caspian 
steppes. 

The  Kalmucks  are  too  superstitious 
to  number  their  stock;  but  they  are 
thought  to  possess  about  300,000  horses, 
60,000  camels,  and  nearly  a  million 
sheep.  All  these  pass  the  winter  on 
the  frozen  steppes. 

There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
the  Chinese  among  all  these  brownish- 
yellow  people;  their  e}  es  are  only  half- 
open,  but  they  can  see  wonderfully  well; 
their  noses  deeply  depressed,  and  pro- 
minent cheek-bones.  They  have  large 
ears     that    stick    out.     and    black    hair. 

Some  of  the  women  wear  a  large  gold 
ring  in  the  nostril,  and  smoke  all  day 
just  as  the  men  do. 

When  a  Kalmuck  goes  on   a   journey, 
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he  generally  rides  on  a  camel,  often 
guiding  it  by  a  string  passed  through 
the  nostrils,  which  gives  him  complete 
command  over  the  poor  animal;  and 
he  is  always  armed  with  a  poignard  and 
a  long  gun.  He  lives  mostly  on  horse- 
flesh, dried  in  the  sun,  but  not  cooked, 
and  "brick  tea,"  a  kind  of  dried  cake 
made  of  coarse  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
tea-plant.  This  they  boil  for  a  long 
time  in  a  large  iron  pot,  and  add  to  it 
milk,  butter,  and  salt;  then  they  pour 
it  into  little  carved  wooden  bowls, 
which  they  value  highly. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  care  to  eat 
things  cooked  in  a  Kalmuck  kitchen, 
where  the  cook  never  thinks  of  washing 
any  kind  of  vessel.  She  merely  empties 
out  the  contents,  and  wipes  the  platter 
with  the  back  of  her  dirty  hand;  then, 
perhaps,  she  will  pour  the  broth  into  it 
and  place  it  before  you. 

When  a  little  baby  is  born,  its 
nearest  relative  goes  out  of  the  tent, 
and  the  name  of  the  first  object  he 
happens  to  notice  is  that  given  to  the 
infant,  such  as  "Little  horse,"  or 
"Blind  dog,"   or    "Old   tree." 

The  child  will  never  wear  any  gar- 
ments until  it  is  ten  years  old;  but  it 
will  learn  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  it 
can  walk,  and  in  time  becomes  a  most 
fearless  horseman. 

What  ars  these  small  square  buildings 
scattered  about  the  steppes?  The  Kal- 
mucks hold  them  in  great  reverence,  and 
call  them  "satzas. "  They  are  tombs, 
or  rather  temples,  intended  to  contain 
the  remains  of  their  high  priests. 
When  one  of  these  dies,  his  body  is 
burned,  and  his  ashes  are  placed  in  one 
of  these  strange  buildings,  guarded  by 
many  small  sacred  images  of  baked 
clay;  then  it  is  bricked  up,  only  two  or 
three  holes  or  windows  being  left  open. 

One  of  the  great  luxuries  of  Russia  is 


"caviare" — a  preparation  of  sturgeons' 
eggs;  and  in  old  days,  this  fish,  which 
is  mostly  found  in  Russian  rivers,  was 
very  famous.  In  Rome  it  used  to  be 
covered  with  flowers,  and,  heralded 
bv  music,  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
table. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  what  the 
sturgeon  fishing  is   like. 

The  great  sturgeon,  which  sometimes 
weighs  a  thousand  pounds,  is  mostly 
found  in  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  the 
Danube.  At  certain  periods,  when  this 
monster  sea-fish  ascends  these  rivers, 
man)'  stakes  are  placed  across,  leaving 
only  space  enough  for  the  fish'to  pass.  At 
one  point  there  is  an  opening"  leading 
into  an  enclosure  of  fillets  or  hurdles; 
over  this  opening  the  fishermen  stand, 
and  when  the  fish  has  floated  in,  they 
drop  a  gate  which  prevents  its  escape, 
and  soon  kill  it. 

In  the  winter  there  is  a  different  kind 
of  sturgeon  fishing.  The  fishermen 
assemble  in  great  numbers  about  the 
caverns  and  hollows  of  the  river  bank. 
Then  the  flotilla  of  boats  approaches 
the  hiding-places  of  the  hsh,  and  hav- 
ing arranged  their  nets  all  round  about, 
the  men  raise  a  sudden  and  loud  cry 
and  halloo,  which  cause  the  startled 
fish  to  come  dashing  wildly  out  of  their 
holes,  and  to  fall  into  the  nets  ready  to 
catch   them.  C.  B. 


Charity  is  never  lost;  it  may  meet 
with  ingratitude,  or  be  of  no  service  to 
those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  yet  it 
ever  does  a  work  of  beauty  and  grace 
upon  the  heart  of  the  giver. 

As  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those 
that  have  been  mended,  so  no  sinners 
are  so  intolerant  as  those  that  have  just 
turned  saints. 
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PLEASANT  REFLECTIONS. 

Ye  favored  Saints,  reserved  to  live  in  this  momentous 

day, 
To   fill   the   earth   with  light    divine,  and    point   the 

heavenly  way ; 
Lift  up  your  heads,  rejoice  and  sing,  that  unto  you  is 

given 
To  weld  the  links  of  brotherhood   so  long  and  rudely 

riven. 

Prophets  and  holy  men  of  old,  looked  through  the 
mists  of  time, 

And  saw  the  Gospel  now  restored,  with  all  its  gifts  sub- 
lime ; 

They  longed  to  dwell  on  Zion's  mount,  to  share  her 
blessings  rare 

And  spend  their  might  for  truth  and  right,  Christ's 
kingdom  to  prepare. 

To  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Lord,  their  longings  were 

denied  ; 
Yet,  true  to  Him,  they  struggled  on,  and  Satan's  power 

defied ; 
Confiding  in  kind  Providence,  with  hope  and  patience 

sure 
That  all  the  blessings  promised  them  the  future  would 

secure. 

In  you  repose  the  sacred  trust,  ye  Saints  of  latter-days, 
To  save  the  generations  past,  and  Zion's  standard  raise 
Till  all  the  nations,  far  and  near,  shall  loud  hosannas 

sing, 
And  every  knee  in  homage  bow   to  earth's  triumphant 

King. 

0  happy  thought  that  truth  is  sent  to  save  the  earth 

irom  woe, 
Whereby  we  learn  the  object  of  our  mission  here  below. 
To  suffer  or  to  prosper  as  wise  heaven  may  decree, 
To  fit  us  for  a  holier  sphere  throughout  eternity. 

Poets  of  all  the  ages  past  have  plowed  the  fields  of  thought 
And  tried  to  catch  some  better  muse  than  other  poets 

caught, 
But  tame  will  be  the  grandest  themes  of  modern  bards 

or  old, 
When  by  some  angel  poet's  gift  salvation's  plan  is  told. 

What  use  is  it  to  borrow  care,  or  hold  that  life  is  drear? 
With  duty  done  to  God  and  man,  the  world   is  full  of 

cheer ; 
To  say  that  man   was  made  to  mourn,  and   mire  in 

error's  way, 
Is  twaddle  only  fit  for  knaves,  or  foolish  tongues  to  say. 

God  in  His  love,  created  man  that  happy  he  might  be, 
And  leaves  him  free  to  choose  the   paths   of  bliss  or 

misery, 
And  if  we  wildly  drift  away  on  sin's  bleak,  rock-bound 

shore. 
The  fault  is  ours  we  entered  not  at  mercy's  open  door. 


Away  with  pessimistic  views!  despise  such  loathsome 
things; 

Good  hope  and  cheer  to  all  mankind  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage brings, 

To  trust  in  God  for  succor,  and  to  do  our  duty  right, 

Theyokeof  Christ  makes  easy  and  His  burden  everlight. 

Away  with  worldly  pleasures,  all  their  tinsel  show  ia 

vain, 
The  sting  they  leave  behind  them  fills  the  heart  with 

grief  and  pain ; 
But  suff  ring  for  the  truth  is  sweet  and  yields  us  hope 

and  joy, 
No  labor  gives  the  spirit  rest  like  heaven's  sweet  employ. 

J.  C. 


PLAY   WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

"When  we  were  all  children  at 
home."  said  a  friend,  "nothing  delight- 
ed us  so  much  as  a  romp  with  my  fath- 
er; the  hour  of  his  homecoming  was 
the  happiest  in  all  the  twenty-four.  I 
often  think  if  all  parents  would  play 
with  their  children,  home  discipline 
might  entirely  lose  its  severe  aspect, 
and  become  a  law  of  love."  Children 
are  not  made  good  by  the  rod  of  power. 
As  a  little  kitten  will  stop  lapping  her 
milk  to  play  with  the  string  you  draw 
across  the  floor,  so  will  the  child  leave 
almost  everything  for  a  romp  with  its 
father  or  mother.  In  these  romps,  and 
during  these  moments  of  recreation,  the 
great  lesson  of  love  is  learned  by  the 
child.  This  loose  companionship  makes 
the  bond  between  parent  and  child 
which  results  in  the  future  acceptance  of 
advice  and  guidance.  Perhaps  you  are 
naturally  a  dignified  person,  and  unac- 
customed to  play.  So  when  your  infant 
first  came  to  you,  you  were  not  accus 
tomed  to  its  care;  but  yet  did  not  for 
that  reason  allow  it  to  go  uncared  for. 
If  you  are  harassed  by  worldly  anxie- 
ties, the  recreation  will  benefit  you  as 
much  as  it  benefits  the  child,  and  your 
sleep  will  be  the  sounder  for  it.  The 
experiment  is  worth  trying. 
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Salt  Lake  City,    November  15,   1894. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


iir 


Conforming   to  the    Revealed    Word    in 
Administering  Ordinances. 

'E  have  been  asked,  in  , "substance, 
If.  whereT,the"- Lord 'has  revealed 
the  exact  words  to'be'used  in~the 
performance  of  an  ordinance,  the  Elder 
or  Priest  officiating  departs  therefrom, 
either  from  ignorance,  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  or  other  cause,  does  such  de- 
parture invalidate  the  ordinance?" 

We  answer,  As  a  rule,  certainly  not; 
that  is,  when  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  words  given  are  not  palpably  de- 
parted from.  If  awkwardness  of  ex- 
pression would  invalidate  an  ordinance 
administered  by  a  man  of  God  then 
inextricable  confusion  would  be  wrought 
in  the  Church.  No  man's  standing 
would  be  safe;  for  possibly  every  one 
of  us  has  received  ordinances — bap- 
tisms, confirmations  or  ordinations — 
under  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not 
strictly  adhered  to  the  given  form.  Or, 
if  no  such  mistake  happened  in  our  indi- 
vidual cases,  who  can  say  it  did  not  pre- 
viously occur  in  the  confirmation  or 
ordination  of  some  one  or  more  of 
those  who  have  been  mouth  over  out 
heads?  In  either  case  we  should  not 
receive  the  blessing  or  the  authority 
that  was  supposedly  conferred  upon  us. 
Again,  how  many  of  our  brethren  per- 
form ordinances  in  the  Church  in  lan- 
guages with  which  they  are  far  from 
thoroughly  familiar — Elders  who  have 
gathered  to  Zion  from  continental 
Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,   who 


do  not  understand  English;  missiona- 
ries to  lands  where  other  tongues  are 
spoken,  into  man}'  of  which,  indeed, 
the  exact  formula  of  these  oidinances 
have  never  been  translated.  Shall  the 
Elders  not  administer  until  they  are 
perfect  in  a  tongue?  Will  the  Lord 
ignore  their  ministrations  because  they 
speak  in  faltering  tones,  in  ungramma- 
tical  phrases  or  in  confused  rhetoric?  It 
were  folly  to  so  imagine.  It  would  place 
in  many  regions  almost  insurmountable 
barriers  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is 
aware  of  our  insufficiency;  that  we  are 
finite,  that  we  cannot  reach  everything 
at  once,  and  accepts  us  as  we  are  when  we 
do  our  best.  But  this  best  should  be 
constantly  improving,  we  should  all  the 
time  be  drawing  nearer  to  the  perfect, 
making  fewer  mistakes  and  more  com- 
pletely observing  the  requirements  of 
the  Lord. 

None  of  the  foregoing  thoughts  are 
intended  to  encourage  slovenliness  in 
the  performance  of  any  ordinance. 
When  we  set  out  to  do  a  thing  we 
should  make  sure  that  we  do  it;  and 
do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  If  it  be  our 
intention  to  ordain  a  man  to  an  office 
in  the  Priesthood,  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  ordain  him,  an  i  always  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  that 
holy  and  all-saving  name  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  a  far  more  serious  matter 
to  omit  the  name  of  our  Savior  in  the 
performance  of  the  ordinances  of  His 
Church,  than  to  insert  sentences  that  do 
not  appear  in  the  form  the  Lord  has 
given  us.  or  to  say,  as  is  too  often 
done.  "I  lay  my  hands  upon  your  head 
to  confirm  or  ordain  you,''  and  then 
only  by  indirection  do  it. 

While  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Elders  to  conform  strictly  to  the  re- 
vealed   word    in    the    administration    of 
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ordinances,  they  should  not  permit 
themselves  to  become  too  technical,  and 
to  look  so  carefully  at  the  word  that 
the  spirit  is  lost  sight  of. 


The  Priesthood  of  Alma. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  account 
given  in  chapter  18,  of  the  Book  of 
Mosiah.  and  found  on  page  201  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  of  Alma  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  people  and  inviting 
them  to  be  baptized  in  the  waters  of 
Mormon,  a  fountain  of  pure  water, 
which  was  in  the  place  where  he 
secretly  taught  the  people.  We  are 
asked,  where  did  Alma  get  the  authority 
to  baptize? 

In  reply,  we  say  there  is  nothing 
written  that  we  now  recall  that  states 
where  he  obtained  this  authority.  But 
that  he  did  have  authority  to  baptize  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  words  which  he 
used  in  baptizing  those  who  believed. 
He  said,  "I  baptize  thee,  having 
authority  from  tlie  Almighty  God, "  etc. 
The  fact  that  he  used  these  words  also 
proves  that  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  have  authority  from  God  to  baptize. 
That  he  held  the  Priesthood  is  demon- 
strated by  the  18th  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter, which  states  that  Alma,  "having 
authority  from   God,    ordained    priests." 

Alma  was  one  of  the  priests  of  King 
Noah,  and  was  a  man  evidently  of  good 
standing  in  that  bod}',  he  being  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  Nephi. 

Concerning  these  priests  it  is  said 
they  were  consecrated  by  King  Noah  in 
the  stead  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
secrated by  his  father  Zeniff.  Un- 
doubtedly the  priests  that  his  father  had 
consecrated  were  men  who  held  the 
priesthood,  and  Noah,  in  displacing 
them,  most  likely  selected  others  who 
had  also  been  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood.     No    doubt    they    were    men   who 


were  disposed  to  look  lightly  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  king  and  to  take  the 
same  views  of  life  that  he  did;  but  we 
think  that  they  had  the  true  priesthood, 
though  they  abused  their  offices  and 
became  very  wicked,  sustaining  the 
king  in  his  unrighteousness  and  teach- 
ing the  people  false  doctrine 

It  does  not  appear  plain  from  the 
record  what  priesthood  the  Nephites 
had.  Lehi  was  a  descendant  of 
Manasseh  and  was  not  of  the  line  of 
Aaron  or  Levi.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
he  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore to  suppose  that  he  had  received 
the  Melchisedek  Priesthood;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Nephi  held  that 
priesthood  also,  and  from  him  it  was 
transmitted  to  his  descendants.  Alma, 
being  among  them,  doubtless  received 
the  priesthood  in  regular  succession, 
and  by  that  authority  baptized  the 
people  in  the  waters  of  Mormon,  after- 
wards organized  the  Church  among  the 
Nephites,  and  presided  over  that 
Church  as  a  high  priest. 


THE  BIRD  OF  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

When  no  peacocks  are  about,  the 
turkey  is  the  most  showy  bird  of  the 
farm-yard.  It  is  larger,  and  can  boast 
of  longer  legs,  than  any  of  its  com- 
panions; and  its  coat  is  shiny  and 
always  clean.  By  turning  in  different 
ways  to  the  light,  the  wild  turkey 
appears  at  one  time  nearly  black,  and 
again  it  shows  a  bright  green  or  a  rich, 
deep  bronze  color.  In  the  farm-yard 
turkeys  may  be  seen  of  different  hues — 
some  white,  others  brown  or  bronze, 
while  most  of  them,  like  Joseph,  have 
coats  of  many  colors. 

The  hen-turkey  is  plain  in  her  dress, 
so  that  she   may.    as    little    as    possible, 
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attract  the  attention  of  her  enemies. 
She  is  shy  in  her  manner,  arid  is  dis- 
posed to  make  but  few  acquaintances. 
She  talks    to    her    young    with     a    soft, 


cooing  note,  when  she  feels  safe;  but 
when  danger  comes  she  bids  them  hide 
in  the  grass  by  her  sharp  "quit  quit'" 
The    little    ones,    in    turn,     answer    the 
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voice  of  their  mother  by  high-keyed, 
affectionate  and  contented  "peeps," 
that  seem  to'say,    "All  is  well." 

The  turkey-cock  or  gobbler  as  he  is 
called,  wears  gayer  clothes  than  his 
dames.  His  feathers  shine  with  deeper, 
brighter  colors;  and  his  tail  is  more 
gorgeous  than  theirs.  He  is  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  and,  like  the  peacock, 
he  knows  it,  and  is  proud.  He  struts 
about  with  his  red  face  and  wattles, 
with  his  head  drawn  back,  his  tail 
spread  like  a  fan,  his  wings  drooped 
and  dragging  on  the  ground;  and  he 
seems  to  say,  "I  am  the  finest  bird  in 
the  world. " 

Getting  food  and  eating  are  the  main 
business  of  turkeys.  Though  they  are 
scratchers,  they  spend  little  time  in 
scratching.  The  farm-yard  is  too  small 
for  them.  Great  walkers  and  wan- 
derers are  they.  Tender  grass,  leaves, 
bugs,  flies,  and  worms  tempt  them;  and 
for  these  they  roam  over  the  fields,  tar 
away  from  home,  leading  their  young 
ones  along,  and,  with  the  declining 
sun,  return  to  the  farm-yard  with  full 
crops. 

Turkeys  are  natives  of  America. 
They  once  roamed  wild  all  over  the 
country,  and  are  still  found  wild  in  the 
forests  of  the  South  and  West.  They 
do  not  go  from  North  to  South  with 
the  changes  of  the  seasons;  but,  when 
food  and  water  fail  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to 
another.  They  are  social,  and  live  in 
small  families;  but,  when  they  leave  for 
a  more  abundant  region,  they  collect 
in  great  numbers. 

After  the  broods  are  hatched,  the 
turkey-cocks  live  by  themselves,  in  par- 
ties of  from  ten  to  a  hundred.  They 
are  cruel  parents,  and  the  hen-turkeys 
must  keep  their  young  by  themselves, 
for     fear    that     they      raaj       be     killed. 


When,  however,  a  want  of  food  forces 
the  turkey  community  to  seek  a  new 
home,  all  set  out  together  on  foot. 

If  they  come  to  a  river,  they  collect 
in  mass,  meeting  on  the  highest  bluff, 
and  there  often  remain  a  whole  day 
consulting  as  to  what  they  shall  do. 
This  is  thought  to  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  show  off,  and  to  display  fine 
clothes  and  loud  talk.  Besides,  it  is  a 
political  meeting  and  a  leader  is  to  be 
chosen.  So  the  gobblers  strut  and 
gobble  more  than  usual,  and  even  the 
hen-turkeys  grow  nervous  and  try  to 
gobble. 

At  length,  when  all  are  ready,  they 
rise  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
The  leader  gives  a  signal-cluck,  and  all 
take  flight  for  the  opposite  shore. 
Across  even  a  very  wide  river  the 
strong  birds  will  make  their  flight. 
But  many  of  the  young  fall  into  the 
water,  and  reach  the  shore  by  swim- 
ming. 

Very  careful  and  tender  mothers  are 
these  hen-turkeys,  and  they  show  their 
care  in  the  selection  of  nests.  In  a 
hollow  place,  among  dry  leaves,  by  the 
side  of  a  log,  or  in  a  fallen,  leafy  tree- 
top,  but  always  in  a  dry  place,  they  lay 
their  eggs.  Slyly  and  secretly  thev 
deposit  and  cover  them,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  hungry  crow, 
which  is  ever  watching  for  the  chance 
of  a  feast.  When  she  returns  to  her 
nest,  the  hen-turkey  follows  a  different 
path  from  that  by  which  she  left  it.  If 
her  eggs  have  been  touched  by  a  snake, 
she  abandons  the  nest  forever. 

When  first  hatched,  the  young  turkeys 
wear  a  coat  of  soft,  heavy  down,  and 
are  very  tender.  The  mother,  anxious 
to  keep  them  dry  until  their  feathers  are 
grown,  leads  them  to  dry  and  sheltered 
places.  When  the  dew  is  on,  or  rain 
is    falling,     she    covers    them    with    her 
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wings.  In  fourteen  days  they  are  able 
to  fly  to  the  low  branches  of  trees, 
where  they  pass  the  night  under  their 
mother's  wings.  In  another  month 
they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  reach 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 

But  bird-life,  like  other  lives,  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  Man.  the  fox,  and 
the  owl,  are  the  enemies  of  young  tur- 
keys. The  owl  makes  its  attacks  while 
they  are  roosting  in  the  trees.  Slyly 
and  silently  he  draws  near  to  the  inno- 
cent sleepers,   but  is  usually  discovered. 

A  single  cluck  from  one  of  the  flock 
gives  the  alarm,  when  they  all  rise 
upon  their  legs  and  watch  the  motions 
of  the  owl.  He  selects  his  prey,  and 
darts  down  toward  it  like  an  arrow. 
But,  at  this  instant,  the  victim  lowers 
its  head  and  raises  its  tail  over  its  back. 
The  owl  strikes  the  tail  instead  of  the 
body,  and  the  turkey  drops  to  the 
ground  with  only  the  loss  of  a  few 
feathers. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  i 
the  wild  turkeys  know  easily  how  to 
trap  them.  On  a  slope  of  ground,  or 
hill-side,  a  pen  of  small  timber  is  con- 
structed, just  as  children  build  cob  or 
stick  houses.  It  is  covered  with  a 
strong  roof,  and  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  slope,  close  to  the  ground,  an  open- 
ing is  left  large  enough  for  a  turkey  to 
pass  through.  From  this  opening,  and 
down  the  hill,  a  short  trench  is  dug,  and 
corn  is  scattered  both  in  the  pen  and  in 
the  trench. 

The  turkeys  are  delighted  to  find 
such  rare  food,  and  doubtless  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  kind  hand  that  has 
provided  for  them  without  either  hunt- 
ing or  scratching  for  it.  The  greedy 
creatures  follow  the  golden  line  of  corn 
until  they  reach  the  pen,  when  they 
stoop  and  enter.  Now.  finding  them- 
selves  confined,    they  try    to    break    out 


through  the  sides  and  roof,  but  never 
think  that  the)7  can  go  out  as  they  came 
in. 


FOLLY  REPENTED  OF. 

Two  Thanksgiving  Days. 

"You  must  go  with  me  to  the  theater 
tonight,  Maud,"  I  exclaimed,  rushing 
in  upon  my  friend,  Maud  Merntt,  and 
dropping  into  a  seat  beside  her.  "It's 
the  last  appearance  of  'Coborn  Among 
the  Icebergs,'  and  I  would  not  miss 
seeing  him  for  the  world.  The  troop 
will  leave  here  tomorrow,  and  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  disguise  myself  and 
follow  them,  or  join  them,  and  become 
one  of  the  fairy  water-nymphs,  to  be 
called  up  by  the  magical  touch  of  the 
great  ice-king's  wonderful  wand." 

"Oh,  Sadie,"  said  my  friend,  "what 
a  wild  idea!  But  I  don't  blame  you; 
I've  been  trying  to  plan  out  a  wickeder 
thing  than  that.  " 

"You.  Maud!"  I  answered.  "I  can't 
believe  it;  but  you  must  tell  me  about 
it;  that  will  be  a  relief  to  us  both. 
Poor  little  nuns  that  we  are!" 

Maud  hesitated,  but  after  some  coax- 
ing said:  "I  have  been  trying  to  think 
up  some  piece  of  honorable  mischief 
that  I  might  do,  or  make  believe  I  was 
going  to  do,  that  would  appear  just  bad 
enough  to  be  taken  into  court,  so  I 
should,  have  to  secure  a  lawyer's  ser- 
vices, and  by  that  means  I  could  become 
acquainted  with    Lawyer   Fred   Clark." 

Such  a  laugh  as  we  then  had  over 
this  unreasonable,  speculative  scheme  of 
Maud's.  Still,  she  was  terribly  in 
earnest  about  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  lawyer  she  had  mentioned; 
she  was  actually  in  love  with  him;  and 
when  her  sister  came  and  asked  her  to 
go  in  town  for  material  to  finish  a  piece 
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of  work  she  was  doing,  we  were  trying 
to  decide  which  of  us  should  appro- 
priate something  belonging  to  the  other, 
that  a  complaint  might  be  filed  and  a 
defense  required  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  lawsuit  in  which  Lawyer  Clark  should 
figure. 

We  went  together  to  do  the  errand 
for  Miss  Merritt,  continuing  our  talk 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  seemed  remarkable  that  as  we 
reached  the  store  where  Maud's  pur- 
chase was  to  be  made,  the  identical 
hero  of  our  plottings  should  be  stand- 
ing by  the  door  in  conversation  with 
another  gentleman.  Maud's  face  glowed 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  we  passed 
him  on  entering.  Her  selections  were 
hastily  made,  and  I  did  not  hinder  her 
by  speaking,  for  I  knew  she  was  anxious 
to  get  out  again  in  time  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  the  face  and  form 
she  admired  so  much.  In  this  she 
barely  escaped  disappointment,  for  he 
was  entering  his  office  two  doors  below 
as  we  rushed  out. 

We  forgot  our  hurry  then,  forgot  that 
Miss  Merritt  was  waiting  for  the  things 
Maud  had  bought  for  her,  for  our  minds 
were  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  follow- 
ing the  lawyer  into  his  office  and  enter- 
ing a  complaint  of  some  kind  against 
somebody--anything  to  engage  his 
attention,  for  Maud  was  desperate  in 
her  newly-awakened  love,  and  I  was 
overcharged  with  an  ideal  ambition  to 
spring  some  trap  that  might  have  a 
spark  of  romance  in  it  even  though  I 
might  myself  be  caught. 

How  singularly  certain  evil,  or  the 
appearance  of  evil,  is  to  spring  up 
when  we  watch  for  it.  Following  us 
along  the  crowded  pavement  came  a 
shabbily  dressed  little  girl. 

"You  weren't  in  that  store  just  now, 
were  vou?"    she  asked  of  us. 


"Yes,"   I   answered. 

"Didn't  leave  anything,  did  you?" 
continued   the  child. 

"No,"  I  said,  for  Maud  paid  no 
attention,   her  mind  was  too   busy. 

"Somebody  left  something,  anyhow," 
said  the  girl,  moving  slowly  along  in 
front  of  us,  and  dangling  the  some- 
thing  she  spoke  of  in  her  hand. 

"Maud,  Maud,  look'"  I  exclaimed, 
exultingly.  "That  child  has  your  purse; 
of  course  she  has  stolen  it.  Take  her 
into  the  office  and  lay  the  case  before 
Lawyer  Clark.  I  am  your  witness; 
come  on. " 

Fiendish,  was  it  not,  for  such  a 
thought  to  flash  into  my  mind?  But  it 
cime,  and  we  caught  it,  and,  half- 
earnestly,  half-laughing  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  trick,  we  took  hold  of  the  child, 
and,  one  on  each  side,  marched  her  into 
Lawyer  Clark's  office.  The  girl  was 
too  much  astonished  to  try  to  resist  us, 
and  when  the  young  lawyer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  alone,  politely  asked  us  to 
be  seated,  she  sat  down  as  quietly  as  if 
she  were  at  home,  looking  far  less  con- 
cerned than  either  Maud  or  myself. 

"How  can  I  serve  you,  ladies?"  the 
lawyer  enquired,  eyeing  us  curiously. 

Maud  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  I 
should  have  laughed,  but  Maud  looked 
so  disturbed  and  frightened  that  it 
sobered  me.  1  saw,  also,  that  I  should 
have  to  do  the  talking,  Maud  could  not 
speak. 

"We  came  in  to  ask — to  ask  you" — I 
began,  and  then  had  to  stop  to  consider 
how  to  lay  the  case  before  the  lawyer 
clearly. 

"Speak  frankly,  I  am  used  to  hearing 
all  sorts  of  grievances  talked  over," 
said  Mr.    Clark,  assuringly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  ventured.  "This  is  a 
case  of  supposed  theft,  "  and  I  paused 
again,  so  long  that  the  lawyer  asked: 
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"What's  the  nature  of  the  supposi- 
tion, and  upon  whom  does  suspicion 
rest?" 

"It  is  a  purse  that  has,  we  suppose, 
been  stolen;  and  this  little  girl  is  sup- 
posed to  know  something  of  the  circum- 
stance," I  answered,  feeling  somewhat 
braver  as  the  case  advanced. 

The  little  girl,  who  had  seemed 
puzzled  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
brightened  up  upon  being  brought  into 
recognition,  and  when  the  lawyer  said, 
"Will  you  tell  me  about  it,  little 
one?"  she  replied  promptly  and  intelli- 
gently: 

"Yes,  sir,  all  I  know.  I  was  in  the 
store  two  doors  above  here  when  a 
crowd  of  ladies  came  in.  When  I  got 
waited  on  and  was  going  out,  I  stepped 
on  this,"  holding  up  Maud's  purse, 
"and  these  two  ladies  had  been  in  such 
a  hurry  I  thought  it  must  belong  to 
them,  so  ran  after  them  with  it;  but 
they  said  no,  they  didn't  leave  any- 
thing. I  don't  know  whose  it  is,  or 
where  the   'steal'  comes  in." 

"The  purse  belongs  to  me,"  Maud 
acknowledged,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
"and  there  has  been  a  mistake;  you 
will  kindly  pardon  us,  I  hope,  for  this 
intrusion. " 

"No  harm  done,  ladies,  no  offense 
whatever,"  said  the  lawyer,  almost 
laughing  in  our  faces,  as  he  arose  to 
follow  us  to  the  duor.  I  was  ready  to 
laugh,  too.  but  poor  Maud  looked  so  as 
though  she  were  going  to  cry,  that 
I  nerved  myself  for  another  attempt. 

"Wait  a  moment."  I  said,  "can't  we 
get  up  a  lawsuit  out  of  this  affair  in 
some  way?  Couldn't  this  little  girl 
prefer  a  charge  against  me  for  false 
accusation?" 

The  lawyer  and  the  child  both 
laughed;  then  the  girl  seemed  mystified 
again,     and    Maud,     clutching     my    arm, 


said  tearfully,    "Do  come  on,  Sadie,   and 
be  still!" 

We  both  laughed  and  cried  over  our 
foolishness,  later  in  the  evening.  Maud 
was  serious  in  her  penitence,  fearing 
she  had  lost  all  chance  of  ever  making 
a  good  impression  upon  the  man  she 
honestly  loved.  And  I  was  grieved  for 
her  wretchedness.  We  both  promised, 
over  and  over,  to  ourselves  and  each 
other,  that  we  would  never  again  in- 
dulge in  such  folly,  or  try  to  plan  and 
work  out   "wicked"   things. 

Maud  pleaded  headache,  and  did  not 
want  to  attend  the  theater;  but  1  per- 
suaded her  that  it  was  the  best  relief 
we  could  find  for  our  over-burdened 
consciences.  My  brother  Horton  and 
his  wife  Minnie  were  our  escorts,  and 
we  went. 

As  the  curtain  fell,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act,  a  cousin  of  Minnie's  came 
across  the  house  to  speak  with  her. 
He  had  newly  arrived  in  town,  and  had 
not  met  her  since  her  recent  marriage, 
so  congratulations  were  in  order. 
Afterwards  Maud  and  I  were  introduced, 
and  then  the  young  man  talked  on  with 
Horton  and   Minnie. 

I  was  absorbed  in  the  play,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  until 
Cousin  Karl,  as  Minnie  called  him, 
said : 

"There  are  some  queer  things  occur- 
ring in  town,  it  appears.  A  little 
errand  girl,  employed  by  the  lady  where 
I  am  stopping,  was  entertaining  us 
with  a  recital  of  some  of  them  this 
evening.  She  was  sent  to  the  store 
today,  and  picked  up  a  purse  which  she 
thought  must  have  been  dropped  by 
one  of  two  young  ladies  who  had  hur 
ried  in  and  out  again  just  before  her. 
She  ran  after  them,  but  they  said  they 
had  not  lost  anything.  Yet,  the)' 
seized  her,    and   taking   her  into  a    law- 
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yer's  office,  tried  to  prove  a  case  of 
theft,  in  some  way  the  child  could  not 
understand.  After  some  talk  with  the 
lawyer,  one  of  the  ladies  claimed  the 
purse,  and  they  went  away,  but  not  till 
the  other  one  had  tried  to  put  up  some 
other  kind  of  a  case  on  the  little  girl, 
over  which  the  lawyer  laughed.  The 
child  does  not  think  the  purse  belongs 
to  the  lady  who  took  it,  as  she  appeared 
very  much  disturbed,  and  she  believes 
the  other  woman  was  not  in  her  right 
mind.  " 

"A  strange  affair.  indeed'"  said 
Minnie. 

"I  should  think  so."  said  Horton. 
"A  thief  and  a  crazy  woman  running 
at  large,  arresting  an  honest  person, 
and  trying  to  get  her  into  trouble." 

It  was  well  for  me,  at  that  moment, 
that  the  house  was  in  an  uproar  over  a 
funny  part  in  the  play.  If  I  could  not 
have  laughed,  I  must  have  blurted  out 
the  whole  affair,  I  think.  But  Maud 
pressed  my  hand  with  cold  fingers, 
causing  me  to  recollect  I  must  keep 
silent;  and  when  I  looked  into  her 
face,  she  was  white  enough  to  have 
fainted. 

That  look  settled  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  I  could  take  no  further 
interest  in  the  play,  although  I  heard 
others  say  it  never  before  had  been 
done  so   well. 

When  we  arose  to  go  home,  Minnie 
said  to  her  cousin:  "Tomorrow  is 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Karl.  Come  and 
take  dinner  with  Horton  and   me." 

My  brother  repeated  the  request;  but 
the  young  man  said  he  had  promised 
an  old  chum  of  his  that  they  would 
take  dinner  together  the  next  day. 

"Bring  your  chum  along."  said  Hor- 
ton;    "it  will  be  all  the  merrier  for  us." 

"Yes,     do."   said     Minnie.  "These 

two    young  ladies  are    all   the  company 


we  shall  have  besides,  just  enough  for  a 
pleasant  little  party." 

"With  such  an  agreeable  prospect,  I 
certainly  must  accept,"  said  Cousin 
Karl,  as  we  parted  at  the  door. 

"Maud,  dearest,"  I  said,  walking  a 
little  behind  our  escort,  "if  I  could  tell 
mother  she  would  find  a  way  of  getting 
us  out  of  this  scrape." 

"But  you  must  not,"  replied  Maud; 
"I  would  sooner  die  than  have  my 
secret  told  to  anyone." 

"Mercy!  Maud,  my  dearest  friend, 
talking  of  dying!"  What  had  I  done  to 
bring  about  such  a  frightful  state  of 
affairs,  and  what  could  I  do  to  atone 
for  such  tolly?  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  rushed  through  my  mind  as  we 
walked  silently  on. 

But  as  I  kissed  Maud  good-night  at 
her  gate,  a  better  and  brighter  thought 
came  to  me,  and  I  said,  "Never  mind, 
darling;  we  cannot  tell  our  mothers  but 
we  know  who  we  can  tell  and  who  will 
forgive  and  help  us." 

Then  I  hastened  to  my  own  room 
where  on  bended  knees  and  with  bowed 
head  I  promised  if  only  I  could  be 
forgiven  for  that  day's  folly,  and  be 
shown  a  way  of  helping  my  friend  out 
of  the  trouble  I  had  helped  her  into, 
however  humiliating  my  part  might  be, 
I  would  try  to  perform  it  bravely,  and 
would  also  try  never  to  be  naughty  or 
foolish  again. 

Maud  and  I  met  early  the  next  after-- 
noon  at  my  brother's,  hoping  to  have  a 
chance  of  talking  our  private  matters 
over.  But  before  we  got  settled  in  the 
parlor,  we  were  disturbed  by  a  knock  at 
the  front  door.  Horton,  was  not  at 
home,  and  Minnie  was  in  the  kitchen, 
so  I  answered  the  knock.  Only  try  to 
imagine  the  utter  consternation  of 
Maud  and  myself  when  in  walked 
Cousin  Karl  and  with  him  Lawyer  Fred 
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Clark.  Maud  would  have  flown  out  the 
back  way,  had  it  been  possible,  but  it 
was  not;  so  she  stood  like  a  statue, 
staring  vacantly,  when  Cousin  Karl 
presented  us  to  his  friend. 

"Think  I  met  both  these  ladies  re- 
cently, did  I  not?"  said  the  lawyer, 
after  we  had  shaken  hands. 

"Please  be  seated,  gentlemen;  my 
brother  will  be  here  soon,"  I  answered 
evasively.  There  was  such  a  mischiev- 
ous look  in  his  eyes  then.  I  saw  he 
was  about  to  put  the  question  in  a  more 
definite  form,  and  determining  not  to 
be  beaten,  I  said  quickly:  "There  is  a 
book  of  my  brother's  I  should  like  to 
get  your  opinion  on,  before  he  comes, 
Mr.  Clark,  if  you  would  not  mind  step- 
ping this  way.  " 

T  opened  the  door  into  Horton's 
room,  and  smiling  assuringly  at  Maud, 
and  asking  Cousin  Karl  to  excuse  us  a 
moment,  went  in,  followed  bv  the 
lawyer.  Crossing  the  room  to  my 
brother's  book-case,  I  began  in  a'  tone 
too  low  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room: 

"I'll  talk  to  you  about  the  book 
presently,  Mr.  Clark,  but  just  now  j 
would  like  to  speak  of  our  meeting  yes- 
terday. A  great  many  people  make  you 
their  confidant,  do   they   not?" 

"Yes.  they  do,  much  to  my  sorrow  at 
times,"   replied  the  lawyer. 

"And  you  have  learned  to  keep 
secrets  without  trouble,  haven't  you. 
truly,  sacredly?" 

"I  think  I  have,"   he  answered. 

"Then,  I  hope  you  will  promise, 
earnestly,  never  to  mention  the  visit 
we  paid  you  yesterday." 

"Why,  I  see  no  secret  connected  with 
the  joke;  why  not  tell  it  and  laugh  over 
it?" 

"Oh,  but  there  is  a  secret  connected 
with  it.  a  deep,  serious  secret,  which  I 
will  certainly  tell  you  some  time,   if  you 


will  only  be  kind  enough  not  to  speak 
of  it  till  I  give  you  permission;  and  — 
and  one  other  favor  I  would  like  to 
ask. " 

"Please  ask  on,  Miss  Sadie;  if  the 
other  requirement  is  as  simple  as  the 
first.   I  think  I   can  readily  agree  to   it." 

"Perhaps  it  will  not  seem  quite  as 
simple,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  at  all 
objectionable. " 

"Let  us  hear  it.   please." 

"Yes.  sir;  it  is  that  you  will  kindly — 
kindly" — should  I  venture  to  say  what 
was  in  my  mind?  I  did,  and  the  young 
man  burst  into  a  laugh.  My  sentence 
was  finished  with,  "kindly  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  my  friend.  Miss  Mer- 
ritt;  she  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world, 
and  has  such  a  gentle  heart,  not  a  bit 
like  mine. " 

When  he  had  laughed  enough,  I 
suppose,   for  he  stopped,   he  said: 

"Yes,  I  will  agree  to  that,  too.  Miss 
Sadie;  But  you  will  have  to  give  me 
lessons.  " 

"Nothing  more  than  I  have  already 
hinted  at,  1  am  sine,"  I  had  just  time 
to  answer  when  Minnie  appeared  at  the 
door. 

Horton  had  also  come  in,  and  the 
charm  of  social  pleasantry  began  to 
work  its  way  into  two  hearts,  at  least, 
which  had  been  greatly  disturbed. 
Maud's  undue  reserve  gradually  wore 
off,  and  before  the  evening  was  done 
we  were  all  very  well  acquainted,  and 
had  planned  meeting  at  several  places 
of  interest  before  very  long. 

I  don't  believe  a  happier  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  passed  anywhere  than  we  spent, 
or  finished  with  after  all. 

For  a  whole  year.  now.  I  have  de- 
voted most  of  my  time  to  self-improve- 
ment, which  I  find  pays  better  than 
any  amount  of  work  or  fun.  in  other 
directions. 
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Fred  Clark  has  kept  the  promises  he 
made  me,  strictly,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge. 

I  have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  agreement 
I  made  with  him,  though;  but  I  intend 
to  tomorrow. 

For  then,  Karl  and  myself  are  to  eat 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  him  and 
Maud,  at  their  own  table. 

Mary  Grace. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


French   Care  of   Infants. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
France  the  birth  rate  is  very  low.  The}' 
do  not  have  so  many  children  as  in  some 
other  countries,  but  the  government 
appears  to  be  determined  to  save  what 
children  they  have.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  regulations  which  has  been 
enacted  in  the  shape  of  a  law,  forbids, 
under  severe  penalty,  anyone  to  give 
infants  under  one  year  any  form  of  solid 
food,  unless  such  be  ordered  by  a  writ- 
ten prescription  signed  by  a  legally 
qualified  medical  man.  Such  a  law,  if 
enacted  and  enforced  in  New  York  and 
some  of  our  larger  cities,  might  save 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  little  ones. 
These  French  people  seem  to  have  a 
good  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
infants  should  be  treated  in  the  matter 
of  food.  It  is  great  folly  to  give  nurs- 
ing children  solid  food.  It  is  so  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  that 
every  parent  should  understand  it  from 
observation.  An  eminent  doctor  of 
Paris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
children  that  are  the  offspring  of  hab- 
itual drunkards,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  slums  of  that  city.  He 
says : 

"There  is  a  flaw  in  the  very  natures 
of  these  young    wretches    that    the    psy- 


chologist sees  clearly  and  note  with 
apprehension,  the  absence  of  affec- 
tionate emotions,  and  where  they  do  not 
become  lunatics,  they  show  insensibil- 
ity and  pitilessness. " 


Smoking  Hastens^  Fatigue. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  in  man)'  places 
that  tobacco  smokers  can  do  a  larger 
amount  of  work  under  the  influence  of 
tobacco  than  without  it.  At  least  that 
smoking,  if  it  does  not  increase  the 
muscular  power,  lessens  the  sense  of 
fatigue,  and  thus  enables  the  individual 
to  continue  working  longer  than  he 
otherwise  could  do.  Experiments  of 
scientific  men  on  this  point  have  shown 
that  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  smoking  was  not  in- 
creased, and  that  the  approach  of  fati- 
gue was  not  retarded.  "Tobacco  smok- 
ing on  the  contrary,"  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  these  eminent  men,  "slightly 
diminishes  muscular  power,  and  hastens 
the  onset  of  fatigue." 


Irish  Tea  Drinkers. 

In  Ireland  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
tea  drinking  upon  the  human  mech- 
anism, and  especially  its  relation  to 
insanity.  The  appointment  of  this  com- 
mission has  been  suggested  because  of 
the  increase  of  insanit)'  on  that  island, 
and  the  relation  between  it  and  the  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  tea.  The  Irish 
peasantry  make  a  strong  decoction  of 
tea,  which  is  allowed  to  steep  all  day, 
and  this  with  bread  constitutes  the  three 
daily  meals.  The  result  of  the  investi- 
gation shows  that  the  excess  of  tea 
causes  a  general  debility  of  the  nervous 
system  and  leads  to  a  form  of  dispepsia, 
which  produces  nervous  unrest,  and  this 
is        accompanied        by        sleeplessness, 
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which  frequently  terminates  in  a  perma- 
nent mental  disorder  and  becomes 
insanity.  It  is  noticed  among  the 
peasant  and  laboring  classes  of  that 
land  that  their  teeth  decav,  and  this  is 
ascribed  to  tea  drinking,  and  this  habit 
generally  leads  to  very  bad  effects  in 
other  ways. 

The  Editor. 


POACHING   IN    BOHEHIA. 


Life  and   Death. 

In  the  hall  they  met  Tom  Seymour, 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  overcoat  on 
his  arm,  reading  a  scrap  of  paper  by 
the  light  of  a  hanging  lamp. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Seymour? 
Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,'"  said  Cliffe, 
noting  the  other's  troubled  face. 

"Dorothy  has  been  sick  for  some 
days.  We  thought  she  was  better 
A  message  has  just  come.  The  doctor 
says  she  cannot  live  through  the  night." 

He  was  plunging  down  the  staircase 
when  a  slight  figure  joined  him.  "I 
am  going  with  you."   said  Janet. 

"  As  you  like.  " 

This  new  trouble  so  dulled  the  tor- 
tures he  had  been  suffering  during  the 
past  week,  that  he  scarcely  gave  a 
thought  to  the  girl  by  his  side.  All 
his  heart  turned  to  poor  Margery,  his 
unfortunate  sister,  the  anguish-stricken 
mother.  How  would  she  bear  this 
crowning  agony? 

A  light  rain,  last  defiance  of  the  de- 
parting winter,  was  falling,  and  little 
rivulets  streamed  down  the  uneven 
pavement.  A  gust  of  wind  eddied 
around  the  corner  of  the  street,  almost 
lifting  the  young  girl  from  her  feet. 
He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  looking  at 
her  for  the  first  time,    observed  that  she 


wore    only    a   light     evening  wrap,     and 
that  her  head  was  bare. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  call  a 
cab. " 

"No.  no.  We  might  lose  time.  It 
is  only  a  few  blocks." 

For  answer,  he  wrapped  his  thick 
overcoat  about  her,  and  through  the 
storm  and  night  they  hurried  on. 

There  was  a  hush  of  dismal  expectancy 
about  the  old  building.  On  the  top 
floor  a  stately  figure  startled  them  by 
stealthily  approaching  from  a  shadowed 
recess.  It  was  the  Major,  speechless 
with  grief,  awaiting  the  end. 

In  the  sick  room  a  dim  light  was 
burning,  and  upon  the  bed  they  could 
see  the  dear  little  face,  its  features 
already  sharpening  in  the  last  dread 
agony  that  was  bearing  it  out  on  the 
vast  sea  of  eternity,  alone.  Beside  the 
bed  was  the  mother,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  baby  face,  unseeing  and  unhearing 
the  two  who  halted  on  the  threshold, 
fearful  of  disturbing  mother  and  child 
in  that  sacred  moment. 

The  hours  marched  relentlessly  by. 
No  one  stirred  in  the  room.  The  faint 
tick  of  a  small  cathedral  clock  on  the 
mantel  sounded  with  startling  distinct- 
ness, and  its  measured  chime,  telling 
off  the  half  hours,  had  a  mournful 
cadence,  as  if  it  marked  the  stages  to 
the  tomb.  The  mother,  her  face  white 
with  agonized  suspense,  as  she  awaited 
the  sundering  of  the  dearest  tie  on 
earth,  leaned  forward  in  her  low  chair, 
her  clasped  hands  resting  on  the  rover- 
let,  and  her  eyes  searching  the  child's 
face  in  heartsick  foreboding. 

As  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
progressed,  the  baby  remained  in  the 
same  heavy  stupor,  with  only  a  faltering 
breath,  which  came  and  went  between 
the  parted  lips,  to  show  that  body  and 
soul  had  still  a  slender  thread   of  union 
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remaining  from  that  mysterious  bond 
that  we  call  life. 

The  little  sufferer  stirred;  a  low 
moan  escaped  her  lips.  Raising  her 
eyes  imploringly  to  the  blankness 
beyond,  the  mother  seemed  to  see  an 
awful  shadow  approaching  the   bedside. 

"Go  back.  Go  back."  Her  voice 
was  wild  with  anguish.  "Go  to  house- 
holds where  Love  has  lost  his  sway, 
and  no  heart  will  grieve  at  your  com- 
ing, or  mourn  for  what  you  take  away." 

But  the  shadow  steadily  advanced,  and 
in  his  stern  visage  there  v%as  no  sign 
of  yielding.  Over  her  heart  came  an 
icy  chill,  as  she  met  his  inexorable 
look. 

"Scores  of  little  neglected  children 
roam  the  streets  and  populate  the  dark 
dens  of  the  city  front;  children  whose 
bitter  bread  is  eaten  amid  blows,  and 
whose  unloved  lips  drink  up  pain  as  a 
familiar  draught;  little  ones  who 
breathe  an  atmosphere  reeking  with 
depravity  and  corruption.  They  have 
no  future  in  this  life.  They  are  doomed 
to  misery  and  sin.  Gather  them  lov- 
inglj-  to  your  breast,  but  spare  me  my 
baby,  my  pure-hearted,  sinless  child," 
she  sobbed. 

Then  she  shrank  back  with  a  fearful 
look,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  dark  hand 
waved  her  back,  and  a  chill  breath  fell 
upon  her. 

"By  the  holiness  and  strength  of  my 
Mother  Love,  the  nearest  allied  to  the 
Divine  of  any  human  emotion;  by  the 
trusting  affection  and  dependence  of  my 
child  upon  that  Mother  Heart,  I  con- 
jure you  to  depart,  and  leave  to  me  my 
own. " 

Her  face  grew  strangely  exalted  as 
she  spoke. 

Was  it  only  fancy,  or  did  the  Shadow 
bow  his  head  and  avert  his  face,  as  if 
a  chord  of  sympathy  had  been  vibrated, 


while  his  spectral  hands  were  tenderly 
extended   toward  the  unconscious  child? 

"She  is  mine,"  he  seemed  to  say. 
"Cradled  in  my  arms,  she  is  safe  from 
all  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world. 
Pillowed  on  my  bosom,  I  will  bear  her 
to  a  land  where  all  is  joy  and  peace, 
and  where  the  childish  feet  will  be  for- 
evermore  guided  by  Almighty  Love." 

The  mother's  face  grew  paler  as  she 
listened,  but  even  in  that  moment  of 
deadly  anguish,  Mother  Love  arose  in 
triumph,  and  spanned  the  dread  abyss 
that  stretched  between  Life  and  Death, 
to  claim  its  own. 

"Be  it  so,"  she  replied;  "but  even  in 
this  hour  of  agony  I  bless  the  power 
which  gave  me  my  child.  Could  I 
recall  every  moment  of  the  past,  I  would 
not  have  it  altered.  I  would  elect  anew 
to  pass  through  the  dark  hour  of  an- 
guish when  motherhood  receives  its 
crown,  and  the  pitiless  vigil  when  I 
watch  the  light  fade  from  these  dear 
eyes — yes,  and  the  years  of  loneliness 
and  waiting  to  come;  for  the  sake  of 
that  dear  tie  that  bridges  loss  and  sur- 
vives eternity.  Even  Death  cannot 
rob  me  of  my  child." 

At  her  first  words,  the  shadow's 
advance  seemed  to  be  checked.  Slowly 
he  receded,  and  when  she  raised  her 
glittering  eyes  to  the  place  where  he 
had  stood,  a  dim  ray  of  morning  light, 
struggling  through  the  shutters,  showed 
his  place  vacant.  Was  the  vision  a 
fiction  of  her  overwrought  mind — or — 
she  bent  forward  with  a  yearning  cry — 
had  he  fulfilled  his  mission? 

"  Mamma !" 

A  pair  of  blue  eyes  unclosed,  with  the 
light  of  intelligence  returned.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  solemn  thankfulness 
while  the  Jong-pent  tears  rained  from 
her  eyes  in  a  sudden  shower.  Then 
there  came  a  weak  cry: 
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"I  want  a  drink  of  water." 

Tom  and  Janet  hastened  to  obey  the 
call,  Seymour  seizing  a  pitcher  of  ice- 
water  that  stood  on  the  mantel,  and 
Janet,  no  less  eager,  snatching  a  cup 
from  a  stand  near  by.  In  his  agitation 
the  man  filled  the  cup  to  overflowing, 
and  the  water  flooded  the  front  of  her 
light  silk  dress,  converting  the  lace 
drapery  into  a  mass  of  sodden  cobwebs. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  she  said  in 
answer  to  his  muttered  apology. 
"What  are  such  things,  compared  to 
this?"  And  she  laughed  and  sobbed, 
as  she  held  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the 
child,  who  sipped  the  cool  draught 
with  a  thirsty  relish. 

Tom  Seymour  beheld  the  scene  in 
surprise.  With  a  man's  slow  intuition 
he  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  change 
which  the  two  women  had  instantly 
perceived. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked, 
unsteadily  addressing  his  sister.  He 
gripped  the  bedpost  so  fiercely  in  his 
excitement  that  the  whole  frame  shook, 
and  the  child  weakly  opened  her  eyes 
again. 

"Why,  Uncle  Tom,"  she  said  feebly, 
but  in  a  natural  tone;  "want  to  kiss 
you.  " 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot  the  tall 
fellow  stooped  to  the  pale  little  face 
then  bolted  from  the  room  like  a 
vanishing  cyclone  leaving  an  overturned 
chair  in  his  wake. 

Margery  Graham  looked  at  Janet  and 
Janet  looked  at  her.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  but  the  next  instant  Janet  turned 
and  softly  left  the   room. 

She  found  him  where  she  had  ex- 
pected: in  the  small  kitchen  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  and  in  a  most  inglorious 
and  unmanly  attitude.  He  had  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  with  one  arm  out- 
stretched over  the  table,    and    the  hand 


unconsciously  gripping  a  bread-knife 
that  lay  there,  while  his  face  courted 
the  services  of  his  sleeve  in  a  very 
school-boyish  fashion. 

He  lifted  his  head  as  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  garments,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  assume  an  easy  and  dignified 
attitude,  absently  lifted  the  gleaming 
implement,  presenting  a  dramatic  and 
tragical  picture,  as  he  glared  at  the  in- 
truder. 

"If  you  could  possibly  spare  that 
bread-knife  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour," said  Janet  demurely,  "I  would 
like  to  prepare  some  toast  and  a  cup  of 
tea  for   Mrs.    Graham. " 

Tom  had  contrived  to  make  a  surrep- 
titious pass  over  his  eves  with  the 
i  afore-mentioned  sleeve,  and  was  secretly 
congratulating  himself  upon  being  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  As  he  yielded  up 
the  weapon  in  embarrassed  silence,  a 
feeling  of  savage  resentment  came  upon 
him.  A  faint  sneer  played  about  his 
lips. 

"Your  costume  is  scarcely  an  appro- 
riate  one  for  the  kitchen,  Miss  Dun- 
can. " 

"Easily  mended." 

With  a  gay  little  laugh,  she  pos- 
sessed herself  of  a  large  checked  apron 
that  hung  beside  the  range,  and 
proceeded  to  tie  it  snugly  about  her 
round  waist. 

"I  must  really  protest.  Miss  Duncan. 
Permit  me  to  make  the  toast  myself.  It 
will  only  add  one  more  to  the  host  of 
absurd  situations  in  which  I  have  posed 
for  your  amusement,  during  this  episode 
of  your  life. " 

"Why,  Tom!" 

Sevmour  weakened  as  he  heard  the 
pained  voice,  and  saw  the  tears  in  her 
eyes.      But  he  hurried  on,    perversely: 

"What  more  than  a^curious  spectacle 
could     a     glimpse     of     our     haidworking 
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lives  appear  to  a  member  of  Miss  Mor- 
gan's circle,  accustomed  to  the  luxurious 
indolence  of  fashionable  life?  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  success  of  your 
imposture.  What  a  rich  story  the 
experience  will  make,  to  retail  in  the 
upper  circles  of  Gotham,  when  ycu 
have  shaken  the  dust  of  Bohemia  from 
your  feet.  " 

"And  you  think  so  meanly  of  us — of 
rne. " 

The  meek  answer  silenced  further 
indulgence  of  Seymour's  satire.  It 
occurred  to  him,  with  the  force  of  an 
original  idea,  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  most  questions,  and  that  he  had  not 
heard  the  other  side  of  this. 

It  was  barely  possible  that  these 
three  impostors  had  been  animated  by 
some  not  discreditable  purpose. 

He  watched  Janet  pin  back  the  lace 
frills  from  her  bare  white  arms,  and 
saw  her  kneel  before  the  stove  and 
open  the  draught,  raking  out  the  ashes 
that  clogged  the  grate  below.  What  if 
he  had  been  the  one  to  place  a  fictitious 
value  upon  certain  pecuniary  distinc- 
tions, and  to  libel  the  sweet  nature  of 
a  woman  superior  to  such  considera- 
tions? 

Janet  removed  a  cover,  and  attempted 
to  lift  the  heavy  coal  hod.  Tom  was 
by  her  side  in  a  moment  and  forestalled 
her.      Then  he  turned   to  her  contritely. 

"Janet!" 

"Yes,  Tom." 

She  regarded  him  with  grave,  re- 
proachful eyes.  He  drew  a  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  to  wipe  away  a 
smutty  streak  across  her  forehead. 

"I  have  been  a  brute.  Can  you  for- 
give me?" 

Shyly  and  gladly  as  a  bird  to  its  nest, 
she  went  to  his  arms. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

(.TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 

"Neither  Do  I   Accuse  You." 

(By  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Classes,  B.  Y.  Academy, 
Provo,  Utah.) 

A  matron  of  a  great  city  prison  was 
called  on  late  at  night  by  the  keeper, 
who  said  that  something  ailed  a  girl 
just  placed  in  one  of  the  cells.  When 
she  entered,  the  girl  was  lying  on  her 
cot  laughing  softly  and  whispering  to 
herself. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  the 
matron,  pretty  sharply,  for  it  was  the 
tenth  time  she  had  been  called  out  that 
night. 

"How  funny  you  are,  Aunt  Prue, " 
said  the  poor  creature.  "You  don't 
know  Jenny!"  and  then  she  began,  as 
before,  talking  to  Polly,  a  doll,  appar- 
ently, telling  of  a  lesson  at  school, 
and  of  some  new  ribbon  on  her  hat, 
and  that  she  had  finished  milking  before 
she  could  go  out. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "is  going  to  sell 
Juny,  and  she's  my  own  cow.  I  raised 
her  from  a  calf  you  know,   Polly." 

And  then  she  talked  of  the  baskets, 
and  berries,  and  games,  fancying  she 
was  at  a  school   picnic. 

She  had  been  a  country  girl,  and  now 
she  was  at  home  again  on  the  farm. 
Alas!  what  a  contrast  there  was  be- 
tween the  pretty  things  her  lips  were 
saying  and  the  lips  that  said  them! 
She  was  a  little  thing  and  not  old 
either,  but  her  face  showed  the  awful 
depths  to  which  she  had  fallen. 

The  matron  called  the  doctor.  When 
he  was  examining  her  she  fell  into  a 
stupor,  but  she  roused  when  they  tried 
to  get  her  to  take  some  medicine.  She 
laughed,  and  would  not  take  it,  but 
was  very  gentle. 

"Won't  you  take  it  for  Aunt  Prue?" 
said  the  matron,  humoring  her. 
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So  she  took  it. 

"You  forgot  the  jelly,  aunty,"  she 
said,  and  then  she  dozed  off  waking 
now  and  then,  talking  of  some  baby,  her 
little  sister,  as  if  she  were  a  child  again. 

The  matron  had  seen  men  die  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  was  not  easily 
disturbed  in  her  feelings;  but  there  was 
something  awful  yet  pitiful  in  this 
girl's  death.  Vile  woman  that  her 
bedraggled  appearance  proclaimed  her, 
she  had  forgotten  it  all,  and  thought 
she  was  again  an   innocent  child! 

"The  woman  was  dying  when  she 
was  brought  here,"  said  the  doctor,  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  cell.  "  I  can  do 
nothing.      Don't  leave  her." 

"Perhaps  you  know  a  hymn."  said 
the  matron  to  her;    "or  some  verses?" 

The  girl's  e}'es  were  shut.  "Hymn? — 
hymn?  Yes.  mother,"  and  then  she 
began  to  sing, 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul!" 

She  must  have  had  a  sweet  voice 
once,  but  it  now  was  nearly  gone. 

When  she  came  to  the  line 

"Leave,  oh  leave  me  not  alone," 

she  opened  her  e)  es  and  said: 

"Sing,  mother,  won't  you  sing?  Its 
so  long  since  I " 

Then  she  stared  around  and  stopped. 
She  had  come  to  herself.  She  saw  her 
clothing  all  mud,  and  her  bloody  hands. 
There  was  a  bit  of  looking-glass  on  the 
cell  wall,  and  there  she  saw  her  face  all 
bloated  and  pimpled. 

She  caught  hold  of  the  matron's  arm 
and  shrieked  out:  "Am  I  Jenny?  Is 
this  a  jail?"  and  then,  thank  God!  she 
sank  back  into  a  stupor. 

This  lost  woman  had  been  a  simple, 
innocent  farm  girl,  and  her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  a  child. 

Her  father,  though  highly  respected, 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  teach 
the  word  of  God    in  his  home  circle. 


"Teach  'em  how  to  do  something 
practical,"  he  said.  "There's  no  use  in 
me  meddling  about  religion.  They'll 
get  that  soon  enough.  " 

But  it  did  not  come  soon  enough.  If 
the  father  had  given  his  girl  a  few  of 
the  precious  moral  lessons  of  God's 
word  before  she  left  the  homestead  to 
work  in  the  great  city,  she  might  have 
been  saved.  She  was  innocent  then, 
but  now  she  had  fallen  as  low  as  a 
woman  can. 

Just  before  she  died  she  sang  again 
in  a  faint  voice  the  words  that  her 
dead  mother  had  taught  her,  and  as  her 
voice  died  away,  she  was  gone. 

Year  after  year  had  coated  her  moral 
nature  with  blackness.  Yet  beneath  it 
all  theie  lived  the  sweet  lessons  of 
purity  that  a  loving  mother  had  planted 
in  hei.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this 
human  life!  A  gentle,  noble  soul  had 
been  hidden  beneath  all  this  exterior  of 
crime  and  misery."  No  words  could 
more  fitly  tell  what  she  might  have 
been,  and  what,  let  us  hope  in  God's 
mercy,  she  may  yet  be,  than  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.    Hemans: 

Calm,  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God 

Fair  spirit  rest  thee  now  ! 
E'en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  i 
They  who  have  seen  the  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Annie  Pike. 


WHAT  DISCONTENT  DOES. 

This  is  a  monster  that  is  creating 
terrible  devastation  with  human  happi- 
ness. Being  invisible,  its  advances  are 
unperceived  until  it  has  effected  so  firm 
a  lodgment  that  all  efforts  to  exorcise  it 
are  unavailing. 

It  enters  the  cottage  of  the  laborer  and 
embitters  his   toil.      It   is    found    in    the 
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home  of  the  wealthy,  where  it  renders 
unenjoyable  the  blessings  of  wealth. 
Under  its  influence  the  kind  husband 
becomes  morose  and  irritable;  the  lov- 
ing wife  peevish  and  complaining. 
Single  life  becomes  dull,  and  matrimony 
intolerable.  Labor  is  irksome  and  idle- 
ness is  purgatory.  Young  man,  do  you 
feel  a  certain  vague  dissatisfaction  with 
yourself — your  position — your  finances? 
Are  you  envious  of  some  one  who  has 
surpassed  you  in  some  particular?  Be- 
ware! These  are  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  discontent.  Alter  your  circum- 
stances if  you  will,  but  do  not  sit  down 
and  brood  over  supposed  ill  usage  at  the 
hand  of  fortune. 

Husband,  shut,  bolt  and  bar  every 
avenue  by  which  the  terrible .  monster 
may  enter  your  thoughts;  for  if  discon- 
tent get  possession  of  the  remotest 
corner  of  your  heart,  he  will  not  rest 
until  he  has  routed  every  vestige  of 
domestic  felicity. 

And  you,  young  wife,  allow  me  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  your  giving 
no  place  in  your  heart  to  this  foe  to 
your  peace  of  mind.  Is  your  position 
an  humble  one?  Adorn  it.  Are  your 
burdens  heavy?  Discontent  will  add  to 
their  weight  an  hundred  fold.  Is  your 
husband  depressed  and  inattentive  to 
you?  You  will  agree  with  me  that  dis- 
content affords  no  remedy.  Try  a  little 
kindly,  cheerful  conversation.  Remem- 
ber that  a  smile  has  far  greater  power 
to  dispel  gloom  than  many  words  of 
chiding  or  complaint. 


SLOW  BUT  SURE. 

It  is  stated  by  some  authority  that   if 
the    city    of    New    York    should    remain 
uninhabited    for     ten    years    its    streets  J 
would    be  lined    with    houses    in    ruins 
The    parts     most    beautifully    and    sub 


stantially  built  would  not  escape  the 
general  wreck.  The  agent  that  would 
bring  about  this  work  of  destruction  is 
one  so  insignificant  that  it  would 
scarcely  enter  into  the  thought  of  the 
ordinary  observer.  It  is  only  the  roots 
and  suckers  of  the  growing  trees, 
planted  along  the  side  walks,  and 
which,  if  left  unmolested,  would  unset- 
tle the  firmest  foundations. 

The  power  of  growing  vegetable  life 
is  often  most  wonderful.  In  an  old 
German  graveyard  is  the  tomb  of  some 
member  of  a  noble  family,  which  was 
sealed  up  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Two 
massive  sandstones  were  laid  upon  it, 
and  across  these  another  stone  double 
their  size.  The  stones  were  fastened 
together  by  massive  iron  clamps,  and 
an  inscription  stated  that,  "This  grave, 
bought  for  all  time,  must  never  be 
opened."  But  how  vain  are  all  human 
calculations!  To  man's  view  this  grave 
seemed  doube-barred,  and  yet  a  most 
insignificant  agent  invaded  it.  The 
winds  of  heaven  wafted  to  the  spot  a 
seed  of  birch.  It  fell  in  the  interstices 
of  the  stones,  and  finding  a  favoring 
soil  it  germinated  and  flourished.  No 
hand  disturbed  it  on  the  neglected 
grave,  so  year  by  year  it  increased  in 
size  and  strength.  The  inscription  on 
the  massive  sandstone  was  nothing  to 
the  aspiring  young  birch  tree.  It  raised 
slowly  and  steadily,  a  hair's  breadth  at  a 
time  the  moss-grown  stones  at  its  foot, 
turning  them  partially  on  their  edges, 
entirely  unloosing  the  iron  clamps 
which  fastened  them.  In  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  tomb-builders  it  had  never 
occurred  to  them  that  such  a  tiny  inva- 
der would  ever  disturb  the  sanctities  of 
the  grave. 

Let  us  never  despise  the  power  of  the 
littles,  when  we  see  what  giant  work 
they  may  be  able  to  perform. 
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TEACHING  SCHOOL  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

"Barring  out  the  schoolmaster"  is 
an  exploit  of  pioneer  times  that  lias 
been  gradually  going  out  of  date,  until 
now  it  is  rarely  heard  of  except  in 
remote  backwoods  districts,  where  "ye 
ancient  customs"  are  still  in  vogue  to 
some  extent.  Lest  some  of  my  young 
readers  may  not  understand  what  this 
exploit  is,   I  will  briefly  explain. 

Years  ago,  in  all  the  Western  States, 
it  was  customary  in  rural  school  districts 
for  the  "big  boys"  of  the  school  to  bar 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  school 
house,  on  Christmas  or  New  Years,  and 
refuse  admittance  to  the  teacher  unless 
he  would  "treat" — that  is,  furnish 
apples  and  cider  for  the  whole  school. 
The  victory  generally  lay  with  the  party 
that  first  obtained  possession  of  the 
school-house  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
in  question.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
was  ahead,  but  more  frequently  it  was 
the  "big  boys."  I  have  known  them  to 
sleep  in  the  school-house  all  night  so 
as  to  be   in   possession   in   the  morning. 

Many  teachers  regarded  it  as  a  matter 
of  honor,  with  them,  not  to  be  barred 
out,  and  many  serious  contests  have 
resulted  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
victory.  Sometimes  when  the  boys 
were  found  in  possession  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  teacher  would  "smoke  them 
out" — that  is,  he  would  ascend  to  the 
roof  and  throw  brimstone  down  the 
chimney  and  then  lay  a  board  over  the 
top  of  the  flue;  the  same  thing  would 
be  resorted  to  by  the  boys  to  expel  the 
teacher. 

Frequently  the  teacher,  regarding  dis- 
cretion better  than  valor,  would  capitu- 
late at  once,  sign  the  article  of  treaty 
which  was  always  prepared  beforehand, 
and  would  be  handed  out  through  the 
window.  As  soon  as  it  was  signed,  the 
doors     were     thrown     open,      and      the 


smaller  children — who  always  looked 
on  from  the  outside  with  the  keenest 
delight — were  admitted,  school  called 
to  order,  a  committee  appointed  to  go 
and  get  the  cider  and  apples,  and  the 
day  was  spent  in  "having  fun,"  as  it 
was  popularly  termed. 

In  those  days  teachers  were  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  common  enemy — a  neces- 
sary evil — and  the  best  teacher  was  the 
one  who  had  the  most  muscle  and 
courage.  If  he  could,  by  brute  force  or 
superior  will,  control  the  "big  boys," 
he  was  a  "lion,"  and  was  universally 
respected.  On  the  other  hand,  let  his 
abilities  as  a  teacher  be  ever  so  good, 
they  counted  nothing  if  he  failed  to  sub- 
due the  rebellious  spirit  found  in  nearly 
every  district,  and  which  always  stood 
ready  to  measure  strength  with  each 
new  master. 

In  some  cases  every  artifice  wouid  be 
practiced  to  annoy  the  teacher,  and  if 
possible  drive  him  out  of  the  district; 
and  where  the  opposing  forces  were 
nearly  equal  in  skill  and  artifice,  the 
contest  would  be  carried  on  during  the 
entire  winter  term.  I  want  to  relate  a 
story  of  one  of  these  contests. 

District  No.  2  had  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  its  prowess,  for  miles  around. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  big  boys  of  the 
school  that  no  teacher  had  ever  stayed 
his  term  out,  yet,  and  as  long  as  the 
present  race  attended  school,  it  was  the 
determination  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion achieved.  The  leader  of  these 
rebels  was  Dick  Johnson,  a  great  brute 
of  a  boy  eighteen  years  old,  son  of 
Johnson,  the  landlord  of  the  only 
tavern  in  the  village.  Dick  never 
studied — never  went  to  school  for  that 
purpose  —  and  at  eighteen  could  scarcely 
write  his  own  name  legibly.  He  could 
fight,  however,  especially  a  weaker 
party,    and    all    the    reputation     he    had 
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was  obtained  in  this  way.  Like  all 
boasters,  he  was  a  coward  at  heart,  and 
was  careful  not  to  match  himself  alone 
with  an  equal  or  superior. 

Dick  had  three  or  four  boon  com- 
panions in  the  district;  boys  of  his  own 
age,  his  equals  in  manners  but  not  in 
cunning,  and  the  latter  quietly  gave  him 
the  leadership. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
184G,  Henry  Marvin  commenced  his 
school  in  District  No.  2.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  strong,  wiry  muscle, 
and  had  a  keen  black  eye,  and  a  firm 
expression  of  countenance  that  revealed 
the  energy  and  determination  within. 
He  had  been  "hired"  by  the  directors 
because  of  his  reputation  for  controlling 
the  turbulent  elements  of  his  schools. 
Dick  and  his  companions  had  been  told 
before  school  began  that  "  they  would 
find  their  match  this  time,"  and  they 
had  vowed  that  they  would  "run  him 
out  as  thev  had  done   all   the  others." 

Dick  and  his  fellows  were  od  hand  on 
this  first  Monday,  and  all  had  taken 
their  seats  together  as  usual.  The 
forenoon  passed  without  incident,  the 
bearing  and  appearance  of  Marvin  being 
sufficient  to  make  the  bojs  reflect  before 
commencing  hostilities.  By  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  however,  the  mono- 
tony of  good  behavior  was  getting 
irksome.  No  "first  day"  had  ever 
passed  yet  without  a  trial  of  skill,  and 
the  boys  felt  that  they  must  make  the 
attempt.  They  began  to  whisper  and 
talk.  The  teacher  intuitively  under- 
stood the  situation,  but  went  on  with 
his  duties  as  usual.  The  noise  and 
contusion  in  Dick's  seat  grew  louder 
and  louder.  Still  the  teacher  paid  no 
attention — he  was  waiting  his  time. 
He  had  fully  measured  the  boy's  capa- 
city, and  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
any  appeal  to  their  better  nature  would 


be  thrown  ^away.  Brute "'  force  and 
superior  tactics  must  be  applied. 

The  apparent  indifference  of  the 
teacher  gave  the  boys  confidence,  and 
from  words  they  proceeded  to  actions. 
Reaching  over  the  seat  to  the  pail  of 
water,  Dick  dipped  a  gored  full,  and, 
standing  up  on  his  seat,  threw  it  with 
all  his  force  over  the  teacher  and  a 
class  of  little  girls  that  were  reading. 
Something  of  this  kind  was  what  Mar- 
vin was  waiting  for.  A  shout  of 
laughter  from  the  school  was  followed 
by  a  lull  of  expectation.  "What  would 
the  teacher  do?" 

They  were  not  left  long  in  suspense. 
Walking  to  the  door  he  opened  it,  and 
then  facing  Dick,    he  said: 

"Leave  this  room  immediately!" 

"No  you  don't,"  retorted  the  cham- 
pion. "If  anybody  leaves  it's  you," 
and  his  companions  backed  hi  n  up 
with  a    'That's  so." 

There  was  a  large  stove  in  the  room, 
and  at  this  time  was  full  of  wood  about 
half  burnt.  The  sticks  were  too  long 
for  the  stove,  and  the  ends  sticking  out 
were  not  afire.  Marvin  stepped  quicklv 
to  the  stove,  and  seizing  a  brand, 
threw  it  with  all  his  force  among  the 
rebels.  Never  were  boys  more  as- 
tonished. Before  they  could  move,  a 
second  braud  followed  the  first.  Coals 
of  fire  flew  in  every  direction,  the  dry 
benches  were  beginning  to  blaze,  and 
smoke  half  filled  the  room.  Not  only 
did  the  four  boys  "leave  the  room,"  but 
in  a  panic  all  the  school  followed. 
Marvin  put  out  the  fire,  swept  out  the 
dirt,  coals  and  litter,  put  things  to 
rights,  and  called  the  scholars  in  again. 
All  came  in  again  but  the  ones  who  caus- 
ed the  trouble.  They  were  all  more  or 
less  burned,  Dick  pretty  badly,  a  live 
coal  having  struck  him  square  in  the 
cheek,  producing  a  large  blister.       Their 
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clothes  were  burned  in  spots,  too,  and 
they  all  went  home  to  doctor  and 
repair. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  school. 
Though  gained  by  questionable  means, 
it  was  a  victory  for  the  teacher.  But 
the  contest  did  not  end  here.  The 
parents  of  the  four  boys,  enraged  at  the 
action  of  the  teacher,  vowed  ven- 
geance, and  declared  that  their  sons 
'should  yet  put  the  teacher  out  and 
give  him  the  biggest  lickin'  he 
ever  got.  "  U.  H. 


THE  HIDDEN  GOLD. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  few  men 
know  their  own  weakness,  but  it  is  per- 
haps quite  as  true  that  but  few  know 
their  own  strength.  It  takes  sometimes 
a  tempest  to  disclose  it.  A  poor  miner 
who  had  worked  hard  to  get  his  gold 
washing  apparatus  in  good  order  to  begin 
business,  awoke  one  morning  to  find  it 
all  swept  away  by  a  fearful  flood. 
While  he  stood  over  the  ruins  looking 
mournfully  on  the  loss  of  all  his  worldly 
possessions,  something  yellow  and  shin- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  gully  attracted 
his  notice.  It  was  a  vein  of  the  richest 
gold,  which  the  washing  torrent  had 
unearthed,  and  which  proved  the  basis 
of  a  vast  fortune. 

So  the  gold  of  character  is  often  dis- 
covered by  what  seems  at  the  time  a 
most  adverse  circumstance.  As  a 
general  thing,  a  man's  success  in  life  is 
a  surprise  to  him.  He  had  hardly 
suspected  himself  of  capabilities  that 
would  win  such  success.  The  head  that 
stands  ver}  high  is  generally  the 
emptiest.  If  you  fancy  yourself  a  great 
genius,  and  build  airy  castles  of  great- 
ness, ten  to  one  they  are  the  only 
palaces  you  will  ever  enter  or  inhabit. 
You  will  probably  mope  through  life 
discontented  and  fretful  over  the  stupid- 


ity of  the  world  and  its  spitefulness  in 
always  trying  to  keep  down  genius. 
Modesty  and  merit  generally  go  hand  in 
hand.  If  you  have  not  a  high  opinion 
of  yourself,  so  much  the  better  for  you. 
But  do  not  let  it  keep  }'ou  from  trying 
your  best  to  learn  your  capabilities,  and 
when  you  have  hit  the  vein  follow  it  up 
with  unceasing  industry.  If  you  have 
the  ability  to  plod,  you  need  never  feai 
but  you  will  ultimately  succeed. 


QOOD  LOOKS. 

It  is  the  desire  of  almost  every 
person  to  be  beautiful.  A  young  lady 
was  led  to  turn  about  and  cultivate 
quite  a  different  sort  of  disposition  by 
catching  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the 
glass  while  indulging  in  a  bad  fit  of 
passion.  Her  face  looked  so  haggish 
and  ugly,  she  was  fairly  frightened,  and 
set  about  cultivating  more  amiable 
temper,  just  for  the  looks  of  it. 

There  is  no  chance  for  the  young 
lady  to  look  lovely  when  she  goes  out 
in  society,  if  she  indulges  in  spiteful 
remarks  and  disrespectful  language  in 
the  home  circle.  Cross  words  leave 
"crow  feet"  more  ugly  than  any  made 
by  age.  Coarseness  and  grossness  of 
thought  and  feeling  leave  still  more 
repulsive  finger- marks  on  the  face, 
which  "are  known  and  read  of  all 
men."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hid- 
ing such  sentiments.  They  speak  for 
themselves  in  every  line  of  the  features 
The  only  true  way  to  look  lovely  is  tu 
be  lovely. 

If  you  would  attain  to  the  best  looks 
of  which  y.our  features  are  susceptible 
you  must  have  high,  pure,  generous 
thoughts  ever  chiseling  away  at  your 
face.  No  matter  how  plain  nature  has 
made  it,  you  can  look  well,  even  finely, 
if  you  have  thoughts  of  the  right  stamp 
passing    ever    through    the    busy    brain. 
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BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Cain  and    Abel. 

Adam  and  Eve  had  several  children, 
and  the  first  two  were  named  Cain  and 
Abel.  Cain  must  have  been  a  bad  boy, 
for  he  grew  up  to  be  a  bad  man,  while 
Abel  was  a  good  man. 

When  they  grew  up  they  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  as  their  father 
had  taught  them  to  do.  Abel  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  he 
brought  some  of  the  best  that  he  had 
for  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  God 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  sent  fire 
from  heaven  to  burn  the  offering.  Cain 
was  a  gardener;  he  raised  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  he  did  not  bring  the 
bett  he  had,  but  he  brought  some  that 
was  not  very  good,  and  God  would  not 
send  any  fire  from  heaven  to  burn  it, 
for  He  knew  that  Cain  did  not  love 
Him. 

This  made  Cain  very  angry,  and  the 
devil  put  wicked  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
till  at  last  he  picked  up  a  club  and 
killed  his  brother. 

Then  the  Lord  came  and  asked  him 
where  his  brother  Abel  was.  and  Cain 
spoke  up  and  said:  "I  know  not.  am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

But  God  knew  what  he  had  done, 
and  told  Cain  that  the  earth  should  no 
longer  bear  fruit  for  him.  and  that  he 
should  no  longer  live  with  his  people, 
but  must  wander  about  the  earth,  as 
nobody  would  let  him  live  with  them 
very  long. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  little 
friends  ever  strike  each  other,  or  pick 
up  a  rock,  a  stick,  or  a  clod  and  throw 
it  at  their  little  brother  or  playmate! 
Suppose     you     were     to     kill    the    little 


brother;  that  would  be  murder,  and  the 
Bible  tells  us  that  murderers  cannot 
live  in  heaven  where  God  is. 

Oh,  my  children,  don't  allow  your- 
selves to  be  jealous  of  each  other  and 
angry  with  one  another. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  wants  all  His 
little  children  to  be  kind  and  pleasant, 
and  He  feels  very  sorry  when  the)'  get 
angry  and  strike  each  other;  and  let  us 
remember  also  that  God  knows  every- 
thing we  do  and  say,  and  that  we 
cannot  hide  anything  from  Him. 

Ceha  A.    Smith. 


EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  mode  of  living  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  that  of  today. 

In  the  early  times  on  this  continent 
people  lived  in  "dug  outs,"  but  as  time 
advanced  they  built  houses  of  logs,  and 
thatched  the  roofs  with  long  grass;  still 
later  the  logs  were  hewn  square,  and  a 
heavy  frame  was  built  of  the  timbers, 
which  were  mortised  and  braced  together 
in  a  curious  manner.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  split-cedar  shingles 
fastened  with  wiought-iron  nails.  The 
little  windows  had  small  panes  of  glass, 
or  oiled  paper.  The  buildings  stood 
facing  exactly  south  and  at  noon  the 
sun  shone  directly  in  and  gave  warning 
of  the  dinner  hour.  The  doors  were 
made  of  oak  and  hung  on  wooden 
hinges.  They  were  fastened  at  night 
by  heavy  wooden  bars.  The  chimneys 
were  very  large  with  wide  fireplaces. 
Sometimes  there  were  seats  inside  the 
fireplace  and  children  sitting  on  them 
in  the  evening  were  amused  by  watch- 
ing the  stars  through  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

The  kitchen  and  "best  room"  were 
the    main    rooms.      In    the    kitchen    the 
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fireplace  was  the  chief  thing  with  its 
pots  and  pot-hooks  for  cooking. 

The  rooms  were  seldom  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  farmer  often  brushed  his 
hat  against  the  ceiling.  Often  from  the 
joists  hung  corn  and  long  strings  of 
apples. 

In  better  houses  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  were  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
Except  in  the  houses  of  rich  people, 
the  furniture  was  scant  and  rough. 
Benches,  stools  and  tables  were  rough 
and  home-made.  "The  beds  were  often 
filled  with  mistletoe,  the  down  of  cat- 
tails, or  the  feathers  of  pigeons." 

The  poor  people  brought  their  food  to 
the  tables  on  wooden  plates.  Neither 
rich  nor  poor  had  forks.  The  meat  was 
cut  with  a  knife  and  eaten  from  the 
fingers.  On  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do 
people  pewter  dishes  were  used,  and  a 
row  of  shining  pewter  in  an  open  cup- 
board, called  a  dresser,  was  a  sign  of 
good  housekeeping. 

A  tall,  wooden  clock,  a  spinning 
wheel,  and  perhaps  a  loom  for  weaving 
were  generally  found  in  the  house. 

The  "best  room"  was  used  only  on 
rare  occasions.  It  was  carefully  locked 
so  as  to  keep  it  tidy  and  free  from  dust. 

The  fireplace  in  summer  was  adorned 
with  asparagus  leaves.  The  high  brass 
candlesticks  and  the  tray  were  found  on 
the  mantle  shelf.  The  floor  had  no 
carpet,  but  was  covered  with  sand. 
Family  paintings  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  the  library  consisted  of  a  few 
good  books. 

The  food  of  the  people  consisted  of 
salt  pork,  beef,  salt  fish,  vegetables, 
and  "rye-and-Indian"  bread.  When  tea 
came  into  use  it  became  the  fashion- 
able drink. 

There  were  no  carriages  or  wagons; 
people  walked  or  rode  horses.  They 
were  fond  of  dress,    and  wore  lace,    sil- 


ver buckles,  and  buttons.  All  working- 
men  wore  breeches  made  of  leather, 
deerskin,  or  canvas.  Men  wore  long 
stockings  and  short  breeches,  with 
buckles  at  the  knees. 

John  Kay  Hardy. 
Class  in  U.  S.   History^  L.  D.   S. 
College,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BE  KIND  TO  MOTHER. 

It  is  said  of  one  of  the  monarchs  of 
Germany  that  he  was  one  day  annoyed 
at  ringing  his  bell  more  than  once  with- 
out receiving  an  answer.  On  opening 
the  door  of  his  cabinet  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  page  fast  asleep  in  a 
chair.  His  first  impulse  was  to  awaken 
and  rebuke  him.  On  approaching  the 
sleeper,  however,  a  playful  thought 
seized  his  majesty  (for  kings  are  but 
men),  and  he  resolved  to  amuse  himself 
a  little  at  the  page's  expense.  Seeing 
a  paper  projecting  from  the  boy's 
pocket  on  which  something  was  written, 
his  curiosity  was  excited.  So  he  quietly 
leaned  forward,  stealthily  extracted  the 
letter,  and  retreated  into  the  royal 
apartment.  Taking  his  seat  he  opened 
it,  and  with  a  gleam  of  amusement  in 
his  eye  he  commenced  reading  it.  The 
letter  was  from  the  boy's  mother,  and 
was  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Son:  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  the  money  you  saved  from 
your  salary,  and  sent  to  me.  It  has 
proven  a  very  great  help  to  me.  God 
will  certainly  reward  you,  my  dear  boy, 
for  it,  and  if  you  continue  to  serve  your 
God  and  your  king  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously you  will  not  fail  of  success 
and  prosperity  in  this  world. 

"From     your     loving     mother,     Mar's' 

By  the  time  the  king  had  finished  the 
letter  his  amused  look   had  given   place 
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to  an  expression  of  admiration,  justice 
and  benevolence. 

"Worthy  boy!"  he  exclaimed,  "and 
equally  worthy  mother!  The  act  shall 
be  rewarded."  And  then,  stepping 
softly  into  his  closet,  he  fetched  a  num- 
ber of  coins,  and  put  them,  with  the 
letter,  into  the  boy's  pocket.  After 
this  he  rung  the  bell  violently,  which 
brought  the  page  into  his  presence. 

"You  have  been  asleep,  I  suppose," 
said  the  king. 

The  page  stammered  out  an  excuse; 
and  in  doing  so  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  felt  the  money.  Pale,  and 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  looked  at  the 
king  imploringly  — 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  his 
majesty. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  boy,  "somebody 
has  contrived  my  ruin,  I  know  nothing 
of  this  money!" 

"What  God  bestows,"  resumed  the 
king,  using  a  German  proverb,  "He 
bestows  in  sleep.  Send  the  money  to 
your  mother,  and  tell  her  that  I  will 
take  care  of  both  her  and  you." 


ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES. 

The  answers  to  the  mathematical 
puzzles  published  in  No.  19  are:  1st. 
The  hatter  lost  S42  and  the  hat.  2nd. 
Twenty  four  quart  bottles  would  hold 
eighty  quarts;  four  and  twenty  quart 
bottles  would  hold  twenty-four  quarts, 
making  a  difference  of  fifty-six  quarts. 
3rd.  Six  dozen  dozen  is  432;  half  a 
dozen  dozen  is  72.  4th.  There  were 
eight  cats  in  the  room.  5th.  Twelve 
represented  by  Roman  numerals  thus 
XII,  with  the  lower  half  cut  off  would 
leave  seven, thus  VTT.  6th.  The  land- 
lord would  lose  l1/;,  bushels  by  such 
an  arrangement,  as  the  rent  would  en- 
title him  to  2/6  of  the  18.  The  tenant 
should  give    him    18    bushels    from    his 


own  share  after  the  division  is  com- 
pleted, otherwise  the  landlord  would 
receive  but  i/^  of  the  first  63   bushels. 

The  following  named  have  sent  cor- 
rect solutions:  Nellie  Knell,  Pinto,  5; 
Juliaetta  Bateman,   West  Jordan,  1. 


PIECES  FOR  RECITATION. 

Pat  Reagan's  Dog. 

[An  incident  of  the  great  Western  forest  fires  when 
they  struck  Hinckley,  Minn.,  September  1st,  1894.] 

"You  needn't  ask  to  buy  this  dog — 

The  reason  why  can  soon  be  told, 

We  love  him  as  our  dearest  friend; 

No!      stranger,    no! — take    back     your 

gold. 

"A  cyclone  from  the  forest  fire 
In  flaming  billows  came  rushing  down, 
It  wrecked  the  hundred  happy  homes 
Which  made  our  peaceful,  happy  town. 

"The  air  was  full  of  fireballs; 
The  very  earth  was  smoking  hot; 
And  nothing  but  a  blackened  waste 
Now  stands  where  stood  our  little  cot. 

"We  heard  a  flying  neighbor  shout 
'The  gravel  pit1  —  Run   for    your  life!' 
I  dragged  two  children  as  I  ran  — 
Our  babe  was  carried  by  my  wife. 

"She  plunged   into    the    blessed  pool, 
And  with  one  daughter  followed  I — 
The  eldest,  frightened,  ran  away 
But  Prince  ran,  too,  with  warning  cry. 

"He  pulled  her  back  with  gentle  force, 
Came  with  her  to    her  mother's  side, 
And  held  her  safe  while  over  all 
For  hours  rolled  on   the  flaming   tide. 

"That's     why    we     call      him      'Hero 

Prince;' 
He     proved    himself    wise,     true    and 

bold; 
We're   homeless  and  in   want,    but  we 
Wont  sell  this  dog  for  any  gold." 

Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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And  Jack,  having  been  saved,  sue=  hunie — madder  and  wiser. 


JACK'S  ADVENTURE  AM)  ITS  RESULT. 
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ANDANTE. 
A    Voluntary. 


By  Frank  W.  Merrill. 
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"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

DR 
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CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDIR 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


rnp    BIL1L1    HEADS, 

LtETTER   HERDS, 
NOTE  HEADS, 

STATEMENTS, 

DUE    BII1I1S, 

ORDERS,    RECEIPTS, 


A/IAND     POND'S  EWt-Bi 

exJr.a.9.L._.*v.°id        Mi  US 


ALL    IMITATIONS. 


ALL  PAIN 

Rheumatism 

Feminine 

Complaints 

Lameness 

Soreness 

Wounds 


FACSIMILE   0  1     pri,  Unn 

BOTTLE     WITH        Dill    SeS 

BUFF    WRAPPER.    L"   W&V<3 


Catarrh 

Burns 

Piles 


USE 
POND'S 

EXTRACT 

It  will  Cure. 


Marry  This  Girl— Somebody 


Mr.  Editor:— 

I  stained  a  blue  silk  dress  with  lemon  juice;  what 
will  restore  the  color?  I  am  making  lots  of  money 
selling  the  Climax  Dish  Washer.  Have  not  made  less 
than  $10  any  day  I  worked.  Every  family  wants  a 
Dish  Washer,  and  pay  $5  quickly  when  they  see  the 
dishes  washed  aDd  dried  perfectly  In  one  minute.  I 
generally  sell  at  every  house.  It  is  easy  selling  what 
every  family  wants  to  buy.  I  sell  as  many  washers 
as  my  brother,  and  he  is  an  old  salesman.  I  will  clear 
$3,000  this  year.  By  addressing  J.  H.  Nolen,  60  W. 
Third  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  any  one  can  get  partic- 
ulars about  the  Dish  Washer,  and  can  do  as  well  as  I 
am  doing. 

Talk  about  hard  times;  you  can  soon  pay  off  a 
Mortgage,  when  making  $10  a  day,  if  you  will  onhj 
work;  and  why  won't  people  try,  when  tbey  have 
such  good  opportunities.  MAGGIE  K. 


DODGERS,    PROGRAMS,  ;  SUPERINTENDENTS 


S.  S.  suflf 


ND   TEACHERS 

WRITE    TO   US  FOR 


HAND  BII1I1S, 
/}nd  all  KMS  of  <;ornmereial  printing  I  SamplCS    ZT)<i     prJGCS 


S9ND     TO 


-OF- 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go.  Tickets  $  Reward  Cards. 

GEO.  0.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO. 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPT!  Y  FILLED 


$  CflliDEH'S  MUSIC  PflliHCE  X 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH 


SOLE    AGENT 3    FOR   THE    FOLLOWING    WORLD-RENOWNED    INSTRUMENTS  I 


teturr  ma  MO. 

•OCO  ON 
EASY 
TWtMS 


Steinway  A  Sons 
Kimball 


[  PIANOS  i 

Lh.ii.wbi.ii —J 


i  lasoo  A  Htffllli 
Btfer  Bretien 


Mason iHamiln |  ORGANS  I '   mM 


MKMn 


OfWatfte 


$*/w/  /or 
Catahgum. 


GUITARS  •  JWIflH^OlilHS  •  BANJOS  .  VlOLiltfS 


U]110|i  PflGIFIG 

SYSTEM, 

The  Through  Car  Line 


TO 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Without  Change. 


OITY  TICKET  OFFICE  201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

BUTTE^lWILiK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Orer  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chieago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SUBt-LUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000.0* 

50,000.0* 

340,000.00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBEK  J.  GRANT,  Presidbnt, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.VICE-PRBSIDENT,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
Romnet,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  St  r     t  . 


1840-1892. 


MRS.    WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING  , 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  J 
children  while  teething  for  over  Fifty  Years,  f 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
•  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
,  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 


37  E.  3rd  South  St., 

16-28 


Salt  Lake  City. 


-HEHDQUKRTERS^ 


FOR- 


Bi6y6l6S  and  General  porting  Goods 


gambler 


Bieyeles 


BEST    IN    THE    WORLD! 

So   determined   by   tine    World's    Fair  Judges. 

Highest    Honors   at  trie   World's    -Pair. 

Nothing   made   to   equal    them. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.     Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS, 


155  Main  St..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


2461  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 

The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL  29,  1894. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  7:20  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:25  p.m. 

arrives  at  Put  bio  6:25  p.  m„  Colorado  Springs  8:00 

E.  m.,  Denver  10:30  p.  m. 
onnections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coacbes,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 
A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt.  0.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Jentw,  Cole  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Col. 
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MRS.  WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING. 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  or  Mothers  for  their  ] 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years,  i 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.  H.SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


DESIRES   YOUft    flCCOVJflTS. 

CtS-DEES    AN     MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'^ 

60  S.  East  TemoleJ  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

5  29 


.  L 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


£ 


GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


=*• 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to;buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  F'    t.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Satevinafs  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  i,  3  &  s  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  B  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Wo  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
15-29 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO, 


11-30 


H.  k.  THomflS 

26,  28,  30,  32  E.  First  South  Street, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

GOOdS,  SH06S, 

Notions, 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H.  k  THomns 


mo  state  Bank 

OF=   UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS  : 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Isaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  "Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


10-28 


JOS.  J.   DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    1880. 


F.  CO  ALTER 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 
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